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The Brain 


By Dr. W. 


ROF. YOUNG needs little introduction to 
Pre pages. As scholar, anatomist, research 

worker, writer, and now as broadcaster, he 
must be familiar to many. It is to be hoped that 
he will become familiar to many more as the result 
of the publication of these lectures.* Those who 
heard the broadcasts will find that they can read 
the book with greater interest. The talks gave 
food for thought and they were in many ways 
provocative and reminiscent. In the published 
version it is natural that their content is clearer, 
though it might hardly be expected that the author 
should go to the trouble of making himself even 
more clear and informative by the introduction 
of what the B.B.C. would call “ inter-round sum- 
maries "—that is, by the interpolation of chapters 
of comment. 

The Professor has sub-titled his book “A 
Biologist’s Reflection on the Brain,” and his thesis 
might be proclaimed as the importance of com- 
munication in the life and evolution of man and 
an attempt at its explanation. This is, in all con- 
science, a large order, and the author is humble 
enough about his achievements. 

It is characteristic of his standnoint that these 
important lectures should first have reached their 
hearers through the most modern of all com- 
munication devices. It is equally characteristic 
of that medium that it has significant drawbacks, 
the principal being its transience. Descartes, as 
Prof. Young points out several times, was fond of 


* Doubt and Certainty in Science. by J. Z. Young, 
M.A., F.R.S. The B.B.C. Reith Lectures for 1950. 
(Oxford University Press). viii + 168 pp.; 12 figs., of 
which several are photographic plates; 7s. 6d. net. 
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the simile of the clock as compared with the body, 
of the need for co-ordination of parts. The clock, 
however, if it is to be of value, has more than its 
transient tick; it has a registering dial. But we 
see in the title of this work the very essence of 
Descartes, who in his Meditations on the First 
Philosophy deals “ Of the things of which we may 
doubt ” and “ Of the Nature of the Human Mind 
and that it is more easily known than the Body.” 
The clock has ticked three hundred and ten years 
between the publication of the two books, and if 
the first of these two headings is modern enough, 
how different is our attitude today to the second. 
Yet I have said the broadcast talks were reminis- 
cent, perhaps of the Paris where both were 
written; certainly they remind one that Descartes 
would read this volume with that pleasure and 
attention that it is obvious the author has accorded 
to the French philosopher. 

How does the mind work? Do modern 
machines give us any clue—any more satisfying 
analogy than the ticking of the grandfather clock 
in the hall? Prof. Young thinks they do, but is 
careful about the limits of analogies. And if 
modern anatomy, pathology, and surgery give us 
clues as to the pathways of thought, what can be 
the larger implications in a world where thought 
outstrips the boundaries of space and time? These 
are the problems. 

The methods of research are many. Prof. 
Young has done pioneer work on the structure of 
nerve fibres and the movements of impulses in 
these fibres. He has examined the brain and the 
habits of the octopus, and his description of his 
experiments in Naples are among the happiest and 
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most informative parts of the book. The work of 
psychologists, psychiatrists, neurologists, and brain 
surgeons has done much to clarify the routes 
through which impulses pass and register their 
passage in the brain. Here again the book gives 
an interesting summary of results and gives the 
clue to other sources of information. The educa- 
tion of the blind who have become sighted is 
dealt with and is of value to the argument. 

It is clear that the ten or fifteen million cells 
in the brain do register and retain images largely 
through repetition. From childhood a pattern is 
gradually built up, a pattern of reception and 
reaction that in some way simulates, but is 
certainly much more than, conditioned reflexes. 
Ihe Professor draws a useful comparison with 
clerks in a giant office, useful because it implies 
an enormously complex and. yet carefully co- 
ordinated staff. If they are clerks all engaged in 
recording, there is much to be said for this, for 
the eflects of concussion, which usually leave a 
blurred memory of the immediate circumstances, 
bespeak insufficient stamping of these, incidents. 
On the other hand, the familiar pattern of 
experience in action and effect bears witness to long 
continued routine, whether of electrical impulses 
or cellular co-operation. The essential pattern is 
there, liable to distortion, with all its unpleasant 


effects on the patient and his friends, but happily 
in some cases capable of restoration under the 
new electrical shock therapy. 

All these are matters of common concern and 


interest. Where differences occur they will 
inevitably be in the assessment of the readers. 
There can be no doubt that the primary advan- 
tages of man were the ability of arm and hand. 
Brachiation and the opposable thumb have been 
fundamental tools of man’s evolution. They are 
still tools of primary communication. The tick- 
tack man is using the method of his ancestors 
even if the language is new. How and when 
speech began in human history is still open to 
question. Prof. Young stresses that the sexual 
act, with its sign manuals, was the earliest form 
of human co-operation, but since in mammals 
generally sexual maturity is achieved only after a 
period already rich in needs and responses between 
at least parent and child, the problem is not so 
easily answered. It is clear that speech is depen- 
dent equally on auditory reception, and it is 
known that the anthropoid apes are equipped with 
all “the apparatus for conversation except the 
intelligence. Intelligence flourishes fastest in the 
warmth of shared experience which is verbal 
communication. So the argument resembles the 
old hen-and-egg controversy. 

That the argument can be carried on happily 
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in these pages between its expert author and its 
not necessarily expert readers is itself a tribute 
to the changing symbols of science to which he 
devotes an admirable lecture. Men will continue 
to explain themselves in the highest and most 
flattering terms, and these will largely be those of 
their best inventions. Yet it must be a teleological 
engagement. Man invents and man explains, and 
both can only be in common terms, in which the 
part can never be greater than the whole. One 
thing is, however, clear. The simple mechanisms 
of Descartes are inadequate, but not more so than 
the mechanistic explanations of a later age and 
the anthropomorphic conceptions even of today. 
Here, in the chapter on the mechanistic explana- 
tion of life as in his final summary, the author 
will carry his reader only part of the way, which 
may be more than he expects. 

So in his final sentences: “In particular, you 
will remember, the brain tends to compute by 
organizing all of its input into certain general 
patterns. It is natural for us, therefore, to try to 
make these grand abstractions, to seek for one 
formula, one model, one God, around which we 
can organize all our communication and the whole 
business of living.” But is it natural? The history 
of man shows many formule, many models, and 
a multitude of gods. ‘It is evolution, especially 
the growth of human experience based upon the 
development of communications, that has tended 
to a synthesization that is still far from complete. 
Not yet is the totalitarianism of Prof. Young’s 
conclusion a general pattern of men’s conscious 
minds. Schism and sectarianism still have their 
standards and their armies. 

We may not all agree all of the time with the 
author, but most of us can read his book with 
appreciation and stimulation. 


THE RIDDLE OF MAN 


Perry, haughty, wolf, and prude: 
Model of kind fatherhood. 

False and fickle, apt to roam, 

Yet how handy in the home! 

Blend of peacock, duck, and grouse. 
Lion-roar that rocks the house 
Hushed to emulate the croon 

Of a cat beneath the moon. 
Loftier than the weather-cock, 
Deeper than the deepest ———? dock. 
Softer than the sky at even, 
Harder than the way to Heaven; 
Baffling creature! Oh so wise, 

Yet so prone to gen’ralize: 

Never mind! We all adore 

E’en those traits we most deplore: 
Man the angel, man the cad, 
Keeps us sane, yet drives us mad. 
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When the Sun Danced at Fatima 


N October 13, 1917, something very strange 
() inaprenes to the sun. Some of a great 

multitude who were watching it from the 
slopes near Fatima, in central Portugal, spoke 
afterwards of a stupendous sign in the sky, a 
solar prodigy of the most glorious and most 
moving description, constituting the “ greatest 
event of the century.” 

The morning had been wet and dull, with a 
heavily overcast sky. But suddenly there was a 
rift in the clouds and a great expanse of blue was 
revealed. Then the sun seemed to tremble, to 
shake, to dance, to move this side and that, until 
it was turning giddily on itself like a vast whirling 
Wheel of fire. And as it did so, great beams of 
light—green and red and blue and violet—splashed 
and swept across the surrounding hills, the trees, 
the rocks and earth, the upturned faces of the 
crowd. For twelve minutes in all, this amazing 
exhibition of solar fireworks continued; then the 
sun left its place in the sky and, falling from 
side to side, plunged upon the terrified people. 

They thought the end of the world had come. 
Some shouted in religious terror, some cried on 
God to save them, some sobbed out a “ Hail 
Mary.” Then as they sank on their knees in the 
mud, the sun steadily zigzagged its way back 
into the sky and bathed them in its limpid 
light as if nothing out of the ordinary had 
happened. 

“Miracle! Miracle!” cried the onlookers 
through their tears of fear and joy. Then, as if 
one miracle were not enough, the crowd discovered 
that whereas they had been most unpleasantly 
wet, their clothes were now quite dry! 

But this “Sign in the Sun” that has brought 
such fame to an obscure Portuguese parish, that 
has made Fatima rank with Lourdes in the estima- 
tion of the Catholic faithful (although non- 
Catholic writers seem hardly to have heard of it), 
was but the last—though admittedly the most 
stupendous—of a series of prodigies which had 
for their scene that hollow in the hills that goes 
under the name of Cova da Iria. The story begins 
some months before—on Sunday, May 13, 1917, 
to be precise—when three children from a hamlet 
in Fatima parish were tending the sheep on the 
grassy slopes. One, Jacinta Marto, was a girl of 
seven; the others were her brother Francis, aged 
nine, and their cousin, ten-year-old Lucy dos 
Santos. The three youngsters had been building 
a shanty of boughs and twigs to play in, when 
sudden flashes of lightning sent them scurrying 


down the slope for shelter. At the bottom they 
were jerked to a standstill by a vision of a 
* Beautiful Lady °—a maiden of about fifteen or 
perhaps eighteen years old, dressed in a white dress 
and veil, and with a rosary of pearls and a silver 
cross hanging from her clasped hands, who 
seemed to be poised above the topmost branches of 
an evergreen oak. The children were astounded 
but not scared, and they put questions to the 
Lady which she answered. 

“Where do you come from?” they asked 
first, and when she said “ From Heaven,” they 
demanded if “litte Maria, who died recently, 
is in heaven, and Amelia?” They were told that 
Maria had arrived sately, but Amelia would be 
in Purgatory ull the end of the world. “If you 
would like to offer yourselves to God to make 
sacrifices,” the Lady went on, “and accept 
willingly all the sullerings it may please Him to 
send you, in order to make reparations for so 
many sins that oilend the Divine Majesty, to 
obtain the conversion of sinners, and to make 
amends for all the blasphemies and offences 
committed against the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary,” then they—the little fellow of nine and 
the girls of seven and ten—should come to the 
same place at the same hour on the thirteenth 
of each month until in October she would 
make known “who I am and what [I want.” 
With this the Lady glided away into the light of 
the sun, 

Although the visitant had not disclosed her 
name, the children were in no doubt of her 
identity. “I should never have thought that the 
Blessed Virgin was so beautiful,” remarked Lucy 
naively on the way home; but when she told her 
mother her story, and stuck to it, she got a good 
smacking. However, the news got around, and 
on June 13 quite a number of curious villagers 
accompanied the children to Cova da Iria. They 
had their reward, for although only the little 
“ seers’ actually saw the Lady, the crowd thought 
they detected a movement in the upper branches 
of the oak tree as if they were being brushed by 
the Lady’s gown on her homeward flight. 

On July 13 a crowd of four or five thousand 
people went to the valley; again only the children 
saw the apparition, but the crowd glimpsed a 
beautiful white cloud enveloping the tree, and 
“trustworthy witnesses” stated that they heard 
whispers as it were of the Lady's voice. 

It was on this occasion that Lucy was given 
a vision—these are her own words, written down 
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years later—of{ “a vast sea of fire, in which were 
plunged, all blackened and burnt, demons and 
souls in human forms like transparent brands 

. amidst loud cries and horrible groans of pain 
and despair. * You have just seen hell where the 
souls of sinners go,” remarked the Lady kindly 
-but very sadly. ‘To save them the Lord wishes to 
establish in the world the devotion to My Immacu- 
late Heart . . . If My requests are granted, Russia 
will be converted and there will be peace . 
The outlook is gloomy, but here is a ray of hope: 
My Immaculate Heart will finally triumph!’ ” 

By now the whole district was agog with 
interest. The civil authorities, being anti-clericals 
and secularists, scotled at the appariuons and 
alleged that they were the invention of the priests. 
Ihe Church authorities held aloof, prudently 
resolving not to commit themselves unul they 
were more sure of their ground. The children 
were put under lock and key so that they were 
unable to keep their tryst on August 13, but the 
Lady made up for their disappointment by 
appearing to them six days later as they kept 
their sheep. 

The fitth apparition, on September 13, was again 
watched by crowds of the faithful and the merely 
cunous. Among the spectators was the Vicar- 
General of Leiria, and he testiticd to having seen 
a globe of light floating across the sky, which he 
at once assumed was the Virgin, and then “Oh, 
Miracle! From the limpid and cloudless sky there 
began to rain a shower of white flowers...” 

Then on October 13 came the climax of the 
series, to which I have referred above; it may be 
added that just before the sun’s mad dance in the 
sky the three children professed to see the figure 
of St. Joseph and the Infant Jesus, Christ blessing 
the world, and the Virgin Mary in several guises. 

The visions entirely transformed, we are told, 
the lives of the children. They seemed to live 
only for saying their rosaries. They deprived 
themselves of drinking-water in the hot season; 
they gave away their lunch to poor children; they 
wore round their loins a thick cord that sometimes 
drew blood; they abstained from all the innocent 
little pleasures of childhood. Then Francis died 
of ‘flu in the spring of 1919, and Jacinta died of 
the same malady a year later. Their bodies were 
dug up and re-interred in a marble vault in a 
new cemetery at Fatima in 1935; and it is on 
record that the Bishop of Leiria, displaying the 
characteristic Roman Catholic partiality for the 
products of the charnel-house, pried into Jacinta’s 
collin and was delighted to find that, notwith- 
standing the corpse had been buried in quicklime, 
it was still miraculously intact. The work prepara- 
tory to the child’s canonization was thereupon at 
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once begun. Lucy is now Sister Mary-Lucy of 
Sorrows in the Orphanage of the Dorothean 
Sisters at Porto, but she has taken no part in the 
world-wide establishment of the Fatima cult. 

Well, there is the story—or rather, the bare 
outlines of the story, for there is a very consider- 
able literature devoted to the Fatima phenomena; 
in the writing of this article 1 am_ particularly 
indebted to More About Fatima, described in the 
sub-title as “ the complete and authentic history ot 
the apparitions and miracles,” by the Rev. V. 
Montes de Oca (M. H. Giil & Son, Dublin; Is. 6d.), 
of which 250,000 copies have been sold since its 
publication in 1945. 

What Lourdes is to the Catholics of France and 
Britain, that Fatima is rapidly becoming to the 
faithful of Portugal and the Americas. A large 
church is nearing completion on the site of the 
apparitions, and round it are grouped hospitals, 
hospices, etc. Vast numbers of sick people are 
brought to the shrine every year, and some, it is 
said, are cured. In summer tens of thousands of 
pilgrims make their way to Fatima every day, 
and the car-parks are filled to overflowing. Pan- 
American Airways urge their clients to break the 
journey from America to Rome at Lisbon, and 
make the three or four hours’ journey to Fatima. 
Statues of Our Lady of Fatima have been carried 
in procession On extensive tours, and the progress 
of the cult is recorded in the English-language 
weekly, The Voice of Fatima, which is published 
from Leiria in Portugal and is the “ offical 
organ of the Sanctuary and the Crusaders of 
Fatina.” 

It is not yet obligatory on Catholics to accept 
as articles of Faith the Fatima visions, but their 
authenticity was acknowledged by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities in 1930. The Pope himself is 
reported to be an ardent disciple of the “ Virgin 
of Fatima.” 

On October 13 last, at a pontifical mass held 
at Fatima in the presence of 800,000 pilgrims, 
Cardinal Tedeschini revealed that “at 4 p.m. on 
October 30 and 31 and November 1 of 1950, and 
again on November 9 of 1950... the Holy Father 
looked at the sun from the Vatican gardens, and 
for him the miracle of the valley of Fatima was 
renewed. The face of the sun with its halo—who 
can look into it? But he could. During those 
four days he could take part in the life of the sun 
under the hand of Mary. The sun was agitated, 
convulsed, transformed into a picture of life, into 
a spectacle of heavenly movements, into a trans- 
mission of muted but eloquent messages to the 
Vicar of Christ. Is not this Fatima transported 
into the Vatican? ” 

Thirty-four years have passed since, as Cardinal - 
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Tedeschini expressed it, “ Mary, triend of the sun, 
shook a fragment of Her celestial garments.” A 
beautifully poetic touch—but there is nothing in- 
substantial about it. 

In my account I have deliberately kept out any 
indication of doubt or denial, for I want to 
emphasize that, whether or not educated people 
nowadays believe that some thousands of years 
ago the sun stood still upon Gibeon so that the 
barbarian Joshua might slaughter a few more of 
the uncircumcized, there are millions today, 


A Catholic 


THERE are, unfortunately, fashions in matters of 
the intellect as well as in matters of dress, and it 
now appears in certain quarters to be considered a 
conclusive comment on Rationalism to call it old- 
fashioned. It is given an accomplice, nineteenth- 
century liberalism, meaning not an_ unfortunate 
political party but a cast of mind, and the two 
are summarily dismissed as out of date in our 
more stream-lined century. It is also becoming a 


habit, and a very bad one, to speak always in 
those fashionable circles of “ mere” Rationalism, 
the adjective supplying in print what the sneer 
supplies in the voice. 


Indeed, the illiberal critic, 
when he really lets himself go, will not only reject 
the whole tradition of European Rationalism as 
inadequate to help us in our present troubles; he 
will even charge it with being responsible for them, 
and we are sagely informed that our plight is hope- 
less until we abandon “the mere utilitarian ethic 
of nineteenth-century liberalism.” 

At this point in the argument we usually meet 
the word “ Materialism,” and then—if the writer 
feels he has not yet sufficiently frightened his ner- 
vous reader—there will follow the word “Atheism.” 

The inclusion of a utilitarian ethic in this welter 
of bogy-words is patently absurd: those concerned 
to alarm the laity by such tricks are all the time 
arguing for Christian orthodoxy and supernatural- 
ism, but the Christian ethic itself is based on a 
crude materialism and on that distortion of 
utilitarianism which is self-interest. A Catholic 
child at school, to take the example of the most 
consistent of Christian sects, is daily submitted to 
the doctrine that his first and last duty in life 
is to save his own soul, so that he will have an 
eternity of bliss in a resurrected body. To achieve 
this extraordinary reward, a reward entirely 
personal and wholly materialist, he is instructed 
that the most important means are to go to 
Mass every Sunday and not eat meat on Fridays. 
It is embarrassing to be offered this completely 
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educated and miseducated and uneducated, who 
believe most firmly that the sun did a dance above 
Fatima on October 13, 1917. 

And if the Roman hierarchy have their way— 
and they seem pretty hopeful at the moment- 
ever-increasing numbers of children will be told, 
in schools financed by the British taxpayer, of 
the Lady who sat in the oak tree and talked to 
little Jacinta and Francis and Lucy and dazzled 
them with her much more than earthly loveliness. 

RoysTon PIKF. 
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unethical code as something superior to. that 
secular and utilitarian ethic which over centuries 
has refined the conduct of men and increased their 
sensitivity towards injustice and cruelty. 

Moving a little higher than the level of instruc- 
tion given to Catholic children (though that level, 
it will be appreciated, more typically represents 
the actual teaching of the Church than do the 
refinements of theologians), we find a utilitarian 
standard adopted in a crucial context by a dis- 
tinguished Catholic thinker of the last century. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, whose Democracy in 
America was recently reprinted in America and 
in his own country, and whose complete works 
are now being prepared in a definitive edition, is 
usually remembered by Guizot’s description ot 
him as “an aristocrat who had accepted his 
defeat.” He has provided E. H. Carr with texts 
for two topical books, Conditions of Peace and 
The New Society, and it is rare to pick up any 
discussion of the problems of modern democracy 
without finding him quoted, though fifty or sixty 
years ago John M. Robertson considered the 
Democracy in America to be “one of those classics 
of a generation which by common consent are 
pronounced perfect but quietly disappear from 
the reading of the generation which follows.” 
Contemporary opinion has put Tocqueville back 
on the reading-list, and seems to have reverted to 
Mill’s judgment of him rather than Robertson’s. 
He is admittedly an important writer, given to 
making generalizations that have not always been 
borne out but are always suggestive. His mind 
is interesting, his style elegant in its simplicity, 
and he has an attractive talent for seizing the 
essentials of his theme. 

Tocqueville’s utilitarianism is clearly seen in 
his Ancien Régime et la Révolution, a volume 
which J. P. Mayer rates above the Democracy in 
America. The second chapter of the third book 
deals with the influence of irreligion on the 
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character of the French Revolution, and having 
indicated the extent of scepticism in France betore 
the revolution, Tocqueville describes its literature 
as “ dangerous,” and continues: “ The old nobility. 
the most irreligious class beiore 1789, became 
the most devout after 1793; the first to lose the 
fuith, it was the first to be re-converted. When 
the bourgeoisie felt that they themselves were 
threatened in their triumph, they too were seen 
to become reconciled in their turn with the 
old beliefs. Little by little, respect for religion 
penetrated wherever men had anything to lose in 
the popular disorder, and scepticism disappeared, 
or at least was concealed, in proportion as the fear 
of revolutions increased.” 

According to this argument, then, the French 
upper and middle classes returned to religion not 
because they were persuaded of its truth but 
imply because they thought it had a political and 
social utility in a disturbed epoch. Tocqueville 
published his Ancien Régime in 1856, and his 
opinion of the stabilizing influence of religion 
after the lessons of 1793 is sufficiently refuted 
when we remember that between those dates 
France sullered a series of revolutions and finally 
fell a victim to Nepoleon III, whose régime led 
to the catastrophe of the Prussian invasion. 

Again, Tocqueville writes in the same chapter : 
‘If I were to stop the first American I met and 
isk him if he believed religion was useful in 
ensuring the stability of the laws and a decent 
order of society, he would unhesitatingly answer 
that a civilized society, above all a free society, 
cannot subsist without religion. Respect for 
religion is, in his eyes, the best guarantee of the 
stability of the State and the security of the 
individual. Even those least skilled in the science 
of government know at least that.’ In the context, 
the opinions ascribed to a hypothetical American 
ire manifestly Tocqueville’s own, and indeed recur 
throughout his works. The utilitarian character 
of his plea for religion could not be more clearly 
expressed, 

Yet there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
Focqueville’s religious sentiments. His best critic, 
j. P. Mayer, compares him to Burke, expiaining 
that both men were deeply religious and believed 
that States lacking the secure foundation of a 
religious belief were doomed to destruction, Once 
again we have a utilitarian standard in the gravest 
issue that can confront men in society; and the 
fact that there is simply no reason to believe that 
a religious belief is necessary for the preservation 
of society does not affect the fact that to argue 
for religion on such grounds is to apply the very 
utilitarian code that Christian thinkers now pretend 
to despise 
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At the time Tocqueville was writing his book on 
the French Revolution his friend and correspon- 
dent, John Stuart Mill, published his review of 
Whewell’s lectures on moral philosophy and 
cogently refuted Whewell’s arguments against a 
philosophy of utility. It would be interesting to 
know how much of his utilitarianism Tocqueville 
acquired from Mill and how much was his own. 
The point subsisting is that however. fumbling] 
and inadequately Tocqueville applied a utilitarian 
standard, he nevertheless did apply one. It is 
always so with those who argue for religion: at 
the level of schoolroom instruction the standard 
is a crude self-interest; at the adult level the 
standard is a broad though erroneous utilitarian- 
ism. It is then either self-deception or hypocrisy 
when the apologists of religion attack what they 
call “a mere utilitarian ethic.” They themselves 
have no other. The need for a utilitarian standard 
is not really in debate at this time of day; all that 
remains in debate—and it is plenty—is what is 
useful, how we are to recognize it, and what the 
outcome will be in the long run. Tocqueville 


erred, not in arguing for religion on grounds of 
its social utility, but in thinking it had a social 
utility. 

All that has been said is not to be taken as a 
plea tor removing Tocqueville from a modern 


reading-list. John M. Robertson, who did not use 
words lightly, called the Ancien Régime an “ able 
book “ for all its inconsistencies; Acton called it 
“the best book, or one of the two best books, on 
the subject.” Prof. Brogan finds Tocqueville * too 
exclusively ethical” in his view of politics; but 
when we sort out what “ethical ’’ means in that 
context the defect may turn out to be a virtue. 
The man who wrote “whoever looks in liberty 
for anything but liberty itself was born to serve ~ 
was not hostile to the social aims of “mere 
Rationalism,” and the revival of interest in 
Tocqueville may do good if it shows that * old- 
fashioned nineteenth-century liberalism,” with tts 
“mere utilitarian ethic,” has still something 
valuable to tell us. There is little sense in saying, 
as is too often said, that its answers to certain 
problems are obsolete. The problems it answered 
are obsolete. If it cannot answer new ones, the 
fault does not lie in the instrument but in those 
who cannot or will not use it. Whatever its errors. 
it belongs to a more rational frame of mind than 
that shown by those who preach a religious 
solution—for example, the solution proposed by 
the current Catholic “Message of Fatima,” accord- 
ing to which the Mother of God has promised 
the world peace and prosperity if we will only 
stop annoying her son and start saying the rosary 
every day. THOMAS BUCHANAN. 
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An American’s Dilemma 


We live in a century which has already promoted 
some of the greatest totalitarianisms in history: 
its remaining decades will possibly promote even 
bigger ones. Unless something drastic should 
happen, that is a certainty, and one of these is 
already preparing for such a future: the Catholic 
Church. Economic and social tornadoes have pro- 
duced theirs, of which Soviet Russia is the most 
phenomenally successful. Between these two there 
stands democracy. This book* sets out to examine 
which totalitarianism is most to be feared and by 
which democracy is most imperilled. The author 
looks at the Vatican and at Communism, draws 
a parallel between them, then compares them with 
democracy—or, rather, to American democracy— 
and finally seems to conclude that of the two 
totalitarianisms Soviet Russia is the more 
dangerous. 

That Soviet Russia and Communism to many 
are fearsome realities, to be promptly combated 
and possibly destroyed, is a fact; that the Catholic 
Church to many is also a fearsome reality, to be 
combated and curbed, although not necessarily 
destroyed, is also a fact. It is a fact too, how- 
ever, that for many the urgency of global political 
problems, the crude game of power-politics 


screened behind the ugly apparel of ideological 
odium, not to mention the resurgence of the vast 
Asiatic continent—which is attributed to Com- 
munist machinations, although, by the simplest 
law of political evolution, it would have occurred 
even if Communism had never existed—obscure 
rather than help to gauge from which quarter 


there ss the greatest danger. The greatest danger 
is not necessarily the most immediate. The aware- 
ness of being about to fall into a ditch might 
prompt one honestly to believe that the ditch is 
more fearsome than a deep well half a mile away. 
Its human and understandable, particularly if one 
is convinced of being faced with imminent peril. 
Yet it is regrettable that, while indicting two 
enemies of democracy, the author should suc- 
cumb to the temptation to pronounce one more 
dangerous than the other, simply because to him 
it seems to be the more immediate. 

Whether Communism is more dangerous than 
Catholicism is anyone’s opinion. This, however, 
should not lead to the under-estimation of the 
danger of Catholicism, even when examined 
per se. And that is where Mr. Blanshard 
seems to fail. For, while his analogy of 


* Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power, 
by Paul Blanshard. (Beacon Press, Boston.) 340 pp.: 
$3.50. 


the structural similarity of the Vatican and the 
Kremlin is objective enough to prove a striking 
resemblance in the ideological, hierarchical, and 
administrative machineries of both, yet the scales 
seem always to be weighted against the Kremlin. 
*(Communism) ... is a fanatical religion with 
commissars instead of priests and Stalin as Pope,” 
he says. And with this many will agree. When, 
however, parallels are drawn between the Catholic 
Church and Communism in the following sweep- 
ing manner, 

“In the Holy Trinity of the Kremlin 
theology, Marx stands for God, Lenin for 
Christ, and Stalin for the Holy Ghost,” 

or, 

“Stalin, as the surviving member of the 

Communist trinity, is treated as a living God,” 
then the author weakens his case very consider- 
ably. For this is over-simplification, to say the 
least. It is misleading. It is unfair both to Com- 
munism and to Catholicism, and, above all, to the 
reader, who loves neither but is anxious to have 
a fair comparison. 

The fabric of the two systems is thoroughly, 
diligenily, efficiently, and objectively scrutinized. 
The author's knowledge of Catholicism is remark- 
able; his exposure of the spirit animating it is 
even more so. None the less, a kind of ever- 
present and all-powerful subconscious fear com- 
plex—“ but there is a far greater danger than 
this continually to be bedevilling his 
conclusions. Here again the immediateness of 
such a danger might be a reality which many 
cannot understand, although admittedly the sense 
of the immediateness of such a danger is shared 
by a great number in the West and by an ever 
greater number in the United States. Yet, when 
such a fear complex becomes a cause for obscur- 
ing the positive peril of Catholicism, then the 
book’s claim to be an impartial indictment of two 
enemies of democracy cannot be accepted at its 
full value. For there are times when Catholicism 
in these pages emerges almost as friendly disposed 
towards democracy, which Mr. Blanshard, more 
than anyone else, should know to be untrue. And 
this unfortunate impression is by no means dis- 
pelled when finally the author, after having soft- 
pedalled his attack on Catholicism, calls for “an 
honourable peace with Vatican power.” 

The strategy of using an enemy to destroy a 
greater one has been employed before, the strange 
bedfellowship of the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia 
during the Second World War being the most 
recent example. The Catholic Church is con- 
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sidered, even by most active anti-Catholics, as one 
of the most powerful allies of the U.S. and of the 
West in their fight against Communism—which is 
correct. But does that make her more friendly 
inclined towards genuine freedom? Has _ her 
support, given so generously to the American anti- 
( ommunist crusade, truly helped the maintenance 
of the real democracy enshrined in the American 
Constitution? Is it mere coincidence that un- 
American Committees, the F.B.1., and the witch- 
hunt are Cathciic-dominated? The equivalent of 
un-American committees has preceded the rise 
ot Fascism and of Nazism in Italy and Germany. 
The equivalent of the F.B.L., besides an Ogpu, 
might not so long ago have been equally well 
called the Fascist Ovra and the Nazi Gestapo 
Their true ancestor? The Holy Inquisition 

which admittedly is dead, but which none the less 
is Sull clearly identifiable in certain political move- 


(CURRENT secular usage of that kind of impassioned 
clocution, summarized by spectators and auditors 
as “dammin’ an’ blastin’,” appears to be provoked 
by those traditional English pursuits which the 
outer breed knows as “ fishin’, huntin’, an’ 
shootin’.”. Another vocation, said to have origi- 
nated in Scotlind as gowf, is responsible for some 
verbal flourishes, as addressed to some defective 
implement; the wily prey; or some material object 
vhich hinders the devotee from full success—not 
to fellow travellers 

The good old days of ecclesiastical * dammin’ 
iv’ blastin’” have been allowed to pass into 
relative obscurity; the ceremonial offices of the 
Church are not so frequently called in by the 
impotent State; not even after a “Final Notice” 
has proved unavailing to detach the no-taxpayer 
from his meagre income. In the said “ good old 
days,” the wretch who omitted or refused to pay 
tithe of his produce to the holy brethren was 
treated vigorously in every manner. His final 
notice was the act of excommunication—his 
safety-cord was cut; he was ejected from the clan, 
tribe, or village: and thence onwards the way of 
this transgressor was made hard by the priests. 

In short, the main economic function of the 
clerics revolved on the ball bearings of an efficient 
system of “dammin’ an’ blastin’” (one of the 
holy keys) balanced by the equally effective 
oration of “ blessin’ an’ breakin’.””. Ernest Crawley 
compiled an interesting account of ecclesiastical 
and secular swears,* in’ which he describes 


* Oath, Curse, and Blessing. bv 
(Vhinker’s Library; Watts.) 


Frnest Crawley 
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ments inspired by the Catholic Church. Catholi- 
cism, therefore, even when superticially dwarfed by 
the proximity of what to many seems to be an 
urgent, immediate, and terrible danger, should not 
be whitewashed, minimized, or under-rated. For 
Catholicism has been, is, and will always remain. 
the most rabid enemy of mankind. 

Apart from the unfortunate implication 
indicated, this is an outstanding book. It is ful! 
of tactual information. It is written in a clear, 
simple, and easy style. It is well produced. It 
should be read. The more the pity it did not turn 
out to be a far bigger broadside against the 
Catholic Church, and thus, by exposing more full\ 
her nefariousness, be used as a more powerful 
defender of that genuine democracy which all 
tyrannies hold in opprobrium, but which al! 
lovers of liberty hope might one day bless the 
society of the future. AVRO MANHATTAN. 


aa 


these typical clerical systems. Omitting modern 
examples, however, he fails to show the gradual! 
transition from canon law to civil law, whereby 
the effective impact was transferred from the 
clerical sergeants to the legal sergeants. The 
Roman organization of the Curia still claims its 
* divine right” to impose its punishments on all 
citizens, including those who accept its fiats and 
those who ignore or reject them as absurd. The 
medieval period began to reveal results of its own 
misguided policy, whereby the “Secular Arm” 
was required to do the dirty work specified b\ 
the “* Holy Arm.” Now, in truly civilized countries. 
the noisy ecclesiastical curse is litthke more than 
wind over the heather. 

These two weapons are (or were) the Two Keys 
of Peter and Paul, once truly fearful weapons. 
Ruling princes who were sceptics could be 
threatened by overt treasonable propaganda 
among their “ faithful subjects.” and this method 
is used to this day, by Press and Radio and Film. 
on a constantly retreating front. Modern Roman 
an’ blastin’”’ is done chiefly by censor- 
ship and threats of financial damage. 

The Roman corporation is by no means alone 
in its traditional usage. Their rivals of Byzantium. 
holding another sadly diminished fort, still brandish 
fiercely the ancient Curse-wheel, instead of the 
Tibetan prayer-wheel. This is active in Greece and 
through the Balkans. Here is an especially juicy 
sample of the kind hearts of Greek patriarchs. 

Miss Durham tells us about their styles of 
brotherly blastin’. The local bishops (viadikas) 
gradually lost effective economic power and 
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pertorce resorted to vocal suasion, almost reduced 
to the level of a sergeant-major. She relates 
instances* of military cursing, with full theological 
implications. Recalcitrants were subdued by 
threats of excommunication, or by putting on 
them the dreaded “bishop's curse,” which was 
supposed to be far more effective than that of a 
mere deacon—much as an Old Bailey Juminary 
can be more drastic than a police-court magistrate, 
who excels in mere rudeness. 

One kind curse was “May leprosy devour 
you!,” following which (it was said) the recipient 
died within the year. Another Balkan feat was 
the punishment of fishermen who omitted to 
render their tithe of fish. The holy bishop cursed 
the lake waters etfectively (perhaps with a little 
chemical aid, who knows?) so that no fish were 
to be found. After humble apologies the curse 
was withdrawn and the fine remitted. Fish then 
abounded. Naturally that prelate was canonized. 
as Saint Peter Cetinski. Says the author:— 

His curses [St. Peter’s], however, pale before that 
juid on the Greek statesman Venezelos in 1916. I give 
it to show what the Orthodox Church is capable ot 
when roused, and the present belief in the curse of 
the Near East. Venezelos was denounced for having 
* betrayed the nation to the Anglo-French.” 

* Therefore, against the traitor we have invoked the 
following injuries: the ulcers of Job; the whale of 
Jonah; the leprosy of Naaman; the bite of Death; 
the shuddering of the dying; the thunderbolt of Hell: 
and the maledictions of God and man. We shall call 
tor the same injuries upon those who, at the forth- 
coming elections, shall vote for the traitor Venezelos, 
and further pray for their hands to wither and for them 
to become deaf and blind. Amen.” 

Curse-pits were dug, and crowds, filing by, put their 
curses on stones and hurled them into the pits. 

True the ecclesiastics who laid the curse got into 
trouble. But they had in fact expressed, flamboyantly, 
the feelings of the people. Venezelos, having once 
tallen, has never returned to power. The peasant has 
lide faith in elections—he has every reason to doubt 
their efficacy; but of the efficacy of a real good curse 
he has ample evidence. 


More recent orthodox ecclesiastical curses, laid 
against Benito Mussolini and his Latin Church 
allies in Rome, did not immediately prove so 
efficient; and we, as sceptics, can conclude only 
that the spread of education has permitted the 
arcane principles of curseology to get into un- 
authorized secular custody. With all the two-and- 
seventy political parties making intermittent usage 
of the ancient system, they cancel each other out, 
thus permitting the appearance of a new devil. 
not the Black Mass, but the Black Market, on 
which we in Britain are now invited to subscribe 
our curses by Regulations. W. G. RaFFrP. 


* Some Tribal Origins and Customs of the Balkans 
by M. E. Durham: 1928. (Allen and Unwin.) 
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New Year Resolutions are valuable not because they 
are made to be broken, and so teach us humility; but 
simply because they are made, and thus encourage 
aspiration. 
aA 

In his COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS G. W. E. 
Russell told the story of the undergraduate who, asked 
by his Examiner in Pass Divinity to define Faith, re- 
plied “* lt is the faculty by which we are enabled to 
believe that which we know is not true.’ After all 
there is no particular virtue in believing what it’s easy 
to believe. Credo quia impossibile. 


“A 


This attitude was carefully explained to the simple- 
minded Alice when she refused to believe something 
the White Queen told her. Her Majesty said, in a 
pitying tone, “ Try again; draw a long breath and 
shut your eyes.” 

Alice still insisted that one could not possibly believe 
impossible things. To which the Queen replied: ‘1 
daresay you haven't had much practice. When I was 
your age I always did it for half an hour a day, Why, 
sometimes I could believe as many as six impossible 
things before breakfast.” 


Our noisy Catholic minority might make a note of 
this. It explains why Rationalists don’t fit into what 
they call, with characteristic immodesty, * Christian 
Civilization.” Like Alice, Rationalists are distressingly 
unsophisticated. They haven't been properly trained 
in the Arts of Self-Decepton. 


How queer that we submit to calling celibate priests 
* Father,” and allow their sickly broodings to stand in 
the way of rational views on marriage and divorce. 


If by goodness we mean the careful observance of a 
conventional code nothing could be more humdrum; but 
that is not how those who have hungered and thirsted 
atter righteousness conceived the matter. To them 
goodness was an always rewarded, but always un- 
tinished, quest. 

In these words Dr. W. R. Matthews expressed his 
view that in religion (as well as in science and philo- 
sophy) there is no finality. The essence of romance, he 
said, 1s to journey through an unknown country which 
offers endless possibilities. 1 refer to his opinion 
because Rationalists should recognize that the better 
sort of religious teacher has a feeling, with us, that 
Finalism is the real enemy. 


A 


Dr. Matthews believes, however, that to be effectively 
good needs more than human help. In the last resor! 
* our sutticiency is of God.” 

Here we part company with the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
We agree with his anti-finalism; but think that his con- 
clusion is itself a negation of it. It is an assertion of 
limits to human possibilities. There is no end to our 
strivings towards a better world; but our very strivings 
may be nullified if we let trust in God sap trust in 
ourselves. 

That is the Challenge of Humanism. 
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An Odd Archiepiscopal Incident 


IN the summer of 1879 the Most Rev., and long- 
suffering, Archibald Campbell Tait found himse!! 
involved in a curious case arising out of 
Newmanism in general and Ritualism in parti- 
cular, The Rev. R. W. Enraght, Vicar of Holy 
lrinity, Bordesley, had destroyed the peace of 
his parish by ritualistic practices. 

One Perkins, a communicant, thought that 
if he could get what lawyers call “material 
evidence” at a “ material time” he could begin 
in action against the Vicar. What was material 
evidence? One of the vicars innovations was 
the water. Perkins was aware that the word 
‘material ” applied to a wafer after consecration 
might be construed in odd ways, but unless it had 
been consecrated what became of the material 
tume? This was difficult, but he decided to risk it: 
so, abstracting the wafer presented to him at 
Communion, he concealed it about his person and 
made otf with it. No doubt he had leisure at home 
to note more clearly its contrast with the purest 
Wheat bread enjoined by the Rubric, and it went 
off to the Court of Arches as Exhibit A. He 
thought it well, however, to conceal the fact of its 
consecration; thus the Court regarded it as a 
natural object, in outward appearance not unlike 
i small round of rather stiff tissue paper. Perkins 
won his case, and pending an appeal the exhibit 
Was retained. 

When it leaked out that the water was, shall we 
say, not a natural object at all, there was a fearful 
commotion. The effect upon the Rev. Mr. E. 
and his friends was shattering. In its actual state 
the wafer should have been reposing in a holy box 
and not among the dusty archives of the Court 
Registry. We will not pursue the subject of holy 
boxes; it is obscure and unfitted for the lay 
mind 

Passions rose to white heat: memorials poured 
in upon the Archbishop. He answered 231 of 
them, and after three months of negotiation the 
Court agreed to hand over the wafer to his 
custody, since the time for an appeal had gone 
by. He took this quite literally, and at the 
carhest fitting moment swallowed it. And he was 
only just in time, for less than half an hour later 
an unexpected deputation turned up to take it 
back to Bordesley. We know what Dr. Tait had 
to say, SO Wwe may compress it into a_ bland, 
reverent, legal, and crushing answer: “Gentlemen. 
if you turn to the Book of Common Prayer you 
will find that any elements left over are to be 
reverently consumed. [ have reverently consumed 
the wafer.” 


The Archbishop was annoyed by resulting con- 
gratulations, sternly refused a threatened deputa- 
tion, and delivered himself on a sense of propor- 
tion. His affiliations were Scotch Presbyterian 
and he was one of the four Oxford tutors who 
protested in 1841 against Newman's Tract 90. 

Round about 1880 the Rev. Mr. E. and two 
or three other reverend gentlemen found them- 
selves in prison for resisting the Law. This policy 
was dropped as unsuitable to ecclesiastical offences 
A Rationalist might as well ask why, although 
these clerics could be sent to prison, they could 
not be dismissed. Parson’s Freehold is the answer: 
only notorious and long-continued ill-living is « 
ground. 

A bishop once said in conversation: ~ The 
beneficed clergy of the Church of England 
enjoy a freedom that might well be the envy of 
European Dictator.” In the disestablished Church 
of the future the clergy will have to accept an 
agreed platform or go out 
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PARSONS’ 


ANXIOUS readers will be relieved to learn, via the 
correspondence columns of the Church Times, that 
on the authority of an eminent architectural scholar 
the answers to the questions, Was incense in use and 
the cope worn at Ely in the eighteenth century and 
were they given up because of Protestant Objections? 
are as follows: *‘ Incense was given up because a 


Dr. Green complained that it spoiled the smell of his 
snuff, and the Dean objected to the cope because it 
always knocked his wig awry.” 


aA 


Addressing the Pontifical Academy of Science in Rome 
recently on * Proofs for the existence of God in the 
light of natural science,’ the Pope declared that modern 
scientific discovery tends to confirm the five proofs, 
especially those based on motion and the order of 
the universe adduced by Thomist philosophy. Present- 
day science had “ succeeded in bearing witness to that 
primordial * Fiat Lux” uttered at the moment when 
there burst forth from nothing a sea of light and 
radiation.”’ Scientists, he said, had no difficulty now 
in reconciling the idea of the creation of the universe 
with their scientific conception. In short, “ Creation 
took place in time; therefore there is a Creator; there- 
fore God exists.” Two questions: Who are these 
scientists who have no difficulty in reconciling science 
and theology, and who was responsible for teaching 
the Pope the elements of logic? 


A 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, writing in the 
Canterbury Diocesan Notes, criticizes the series of 
articles ‘* Sex and the Citizen’ which have been 
appearing in Picture Post. My own impression of 
these articles was that they were an honest attempt 
to interest readers in a subject on which there cannot 
be too much discussion. The appearance of Prof. 
Meyer Fortes on the panel of contributors strengthened 
this impression. Dr. Fisher deplores the fact that the 
colour of these articles was purely atheistic and amoral. 
* Nothing was condemned as morally * wrong,” he 
said. ‘ The general conclusion seemed to be that all 
sorts of things happened in the realm of sex and the 
more about them you knew, the happier you would 
be.’ Well, surely this is a reasonable point of view? 


* Luminous—a crucifix to shine at night, inspiring to 
all. esp ecially children invalids. 10”, with 
‘ivory’ figure on best seasoned light oak. 
Compkete satisfaction and prompt dispatch guaranteed.” 
(Advertisemert in Sunday newspaper.) 


a 


Speaking to teachers at Liverpool recently, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr. Downey, sug- 
gested that the almost equal division of the country 
between the two main political parties was likely to 
zo on. He expressed the hope that this state would 
continue. “I hope it will,” he said, ** because the longer 
it goes on the stronger will be our influence as a 
Catholic body, and I think we may yet get the privilege 
of holding the balance of power.’ Is it always wise 
to oppose the political aspirations of the Catholics by 
non-political action? 

As a small boy I used sometimes to recite an irre- 
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ligious and irreverent jingle which, if I 
rightly, went something like this: 

The Lord said unto Moses come forth— 

And he came fifth and lost the race. 
The jingle came to mind recently when I read that 
a local doctor had taken to raising money for his church 
by running a horse-racing tipping service. From his 
Past successes it seemed as if he was getting informa- 
tion “straight from the horse’s mouth,” and I de- 
termined to join the throng of his happy clients. Came 
the 2.30 at Worcester; the tapes went up, and the 
doctor’s fancy set off at a cracking pace. It was said 
that five thousand citizens of the town were on * Oki 
Glory ” that afternoon, and five thousand and one 
riety leaped as ** Old Glory * romped past the post 
fifth! : 


remember 


aA 

Writing in the Observer recently, Maurice Wiggin 
made various suggestions for Sunday television 
Pointing out that there were probably four classes ot 
viewer who might have ideas on the subject—enthusias- 
tic Secularists, moderate Secularists, enthusiastic 
Sabbatarians, and * moderate viewers who would like 
“something religious’ on Sunday goes on to 
describe himself as being in the fourth class. There 
follow his suggestions—* outside broadcasts” from 
Nonconformisi chapels, Anglican cathedrals, Roman 
Catholic churches, Salvation Army street-corner meet- 
ings, and Church Parades at camps or barracks: 
community hymn-singing (“free of the tricky de- 
nominational snags"); Bible stories in the Children’s 
Hour; religious discussion groups for young people, 
and so on. All this from a “ moderate viewer”! ['m 
beginning to worry in case an ‘enthusiastic Sab- 
batarian “* claims the ear of the television planners. 


a 


Harold Downs, in his delightful litte book Theatre- 
going, one of the first of the Thrift Books, has much 
of value to say on the attitude of the audience to the 
play. He speaks of intelligent criticism, but 1 can 
find no help on a small matter which perplexed me 
recently. A farce recently put on in the West End 
ran for eleven nights only and was then taken off. 
Interviewed by a Sunday Express journalist, the Stage 
Director said: ** We were the victims of a political 
plot. The Communists took exception to the play and 
killed it stone dead by using methods we could not 
fight... 1 was puzzled. Mr. Downs had not, as far 
as I could remember, mentioned that Communist: 
could kill a play stone dead in the West End of London. 
So I turned to The Times, The Daily Express, and The 
Observer, newspapers not particularly noted for thei 
Communist bias. “It is a tasteless and humourless 
affair"; ** This play is beneath notice The less said 
of its events and dialogue the better there was no 
doubt about it, the Communists had killed it—stone 
dead!!! D. K. H. Parsons. 
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Painless Polytheism for the Godless 


1 itinK | am tairly correct in assuming that a 
treat’ many Rationalists have had a_ religious 
upbringing of one sort or another and hav2z been 
obliged to work out their subsequent Rationalism 
through the sometimes lengthy and painful process 
of sifting and rejecting inculcated beliefs. A 
wunority of them, however, have had Rationalisi 
parents and have therefore been brought up trom 
childhood to be consciously Rationalist in out- 
look. Since I myself do not happen to belong 
io either of these two categories, | am taking the 
liberty of indulging in a few personal recollections 
‘hich may be of some interest. 
| was not brought up as a Christian, tor my 
parents had ceased to be believers some years 
before my birth. But equally I was not brought 
ip to be a conscious Rationalist, and militant 
\theism was a spontaneous development in early 
idolescence. In my actual childhood years, as 
lar as I can remember, religion occupied no place 
| Was not interested in it, and I had no more 
Knowledge of the various world religions than otf 
rival schools of painting or rival scientific theories. 
lived happily, learning mainly from direct 
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experience of lite, and browsing treely in what- 
ever books I fancied. I was educated privately, 
sO was not subjected either to school religion or 
to the embarrassment of being deliberately with- 
drawn from religious instruction. 

Fairy-tales, myths, and legends were neve! 
excluded from my available reading matter. | 
“ believed’ in fairies and witches just as other 
children did, and I had a vivid imagination which 
prompted me to indulge in many childish fantasies 
wherein all kinds of mythical beings were 
extremely reali to me. I loved all stories, and this 
brings me to the particular recollection that gave 
me the idea of the present article. 

I was about seven years old when, on one ol 
many long country walks that my father and | 
took together, he decided for some reason to 
enliven me by telling me the story of Homer's 
Odyssey. He knew it well enough to be able to 
relate it in full and with considerable detail foi 
the benefit of his enraptured young listener, and 
I seem to remember that the telling of it lasted 
an hour or more, which was a long time to hold 
a child’s attention. The narrative made a strong 
and immediate appeal to my imagination, and 
soon I was clamouring to read it for myself. | 
was accordingly given, first Havell’s Stories from 
the Odyssey, and then the excellent simplified 
version of the whole thing by an old friend of my 
father’s, Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. These books gave 
me endless delight. The more times I read the 
old tale, the more affection I felt for its galaxy) 
of characters, human and divine, and my enthu- 
siasm spread to the whole household, so that 
Eumaeus and Eurykleia seemed as real as living 
persons, and our domestic dog was reverentls 
named Argos, after the faithful old hound whose 
dying recognition of his returned master always 
affected me very deeply. 

What I wish to stress now, however, is that 
after re-reading Homer quite recently, I find that 
it still has the same grip on me—a grip that no 
other ancient book has ever had. I have always 
had access to other mythologies, including of 
course the Christian one and the Bible; but with 
the best will in the world to try and see what it is 
that appeals to so many people—some of them 
even non-believers—-I was never able to share in 
the universal admiration for the Bible and _ its 
language and imagery. Now, as a fully fledged 


and mature Rationalist, I am not ashamed to 
confess a liking for the Greek deities, whose very 
multiplicity makes them, to my mind, more human 
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and Jess awe-inspiring than the tyrannical and 
alarmingly self-sufficient Yahweh of the Hebrews. 
As Dr. Rieu says, in the introduction to his trans- 
lation of the Odyssey: “ Homer does believe in 
his gods, and that very vividly, but whereas the 
Christian conception of godhead is based on our 
creation by God in His image and likeness, with 
imperfections introduced by Satan, Homer regards 
his gods, though immortal, as made in the image 
and likeness of man.” This is a vast difference, 
and to the Rationalist, though of course he 
cannot begin to believe in gods of any kind and 
must regard them all as more or less grotesque 
figments invented by the perplexed human mind. 
there is something just a little less revolting in 
the Homeric picture of a numerous family of gous 
and goddesses (as well as the demigods), all 
possessed of obvious human-like foibles and 
tailings as well as of superhuman powers, than 
in the truly terrifying Hebrew conception ot 
omnipotent Yahweh. 

The very fact that goddesses play as important 

part as gods would appear to give poise and 
variety to the Greek pantheon—compared with 
the Hebrew conception it is rather like the cheerful 
and normal married life of a Protestant minister 
compared with the unnatural seclusion of a 
Catholic priest. No feminine personality through- 
out the whole of fiction can surpass Pallas Athene 
ior suave charm and true womanliness. The 
loving delineation of the goddess’s character, as 
of Nausicaa’s winsomeness and the touching 
devotion of the old nurse Eurykleia, not to 
mention the unremitting faithfulness of Penelope 
herself, would almost suggest to us that 
perhaps Samuel Butler's theory of feminine 
authorship may be not quite wide of the mark. 
Even the supreme god Zeus has to give in to his 
wife Hera in a way that is astonishingly human, 
and the minor deities are treated with what 
amounts very nearly to levity where their 
matrimonial affairs are concerned. 

All tastes are bound to be personal, and I do 
not expect everyone to react to the Odyssey in 
the same way as I do. But what impresses me 
on re-reading it and finding my earlier opinion 
unchanged is the absolute necessity for everyone, 
at all times of life and not merely in childhood, 
to take delight in beautiful tales which are not 
concerned with moralizing. For that is the 
supreme charm of Homer: he (or she!) never 
once tries to “ get at’ the reader—and yet equally 
the Odyssey is very much more than a well-told 
story. 

It is difficult briefly to epitomize what it is 
that makes the book so endearing, for it is a blend 
ot happy characterization (more apt than any 
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amount of conscious psychology) and artistically 
conceived incident always skilfully placed against 
a background. The descriptions alone, of rock, 
Ithaca and of the “ curved ships ” snugly beached 
in the Pheacian harbour, are powerfully evocative 
of a sunny, mellow, pagan world before the days 
of the “ pale Galilean.” There is no deep mes- 
sage for humanity in Homer's Odyssey; it 1s 
much closer to being just a magnificently told 
tale. And yet, as I have said, it is not simply 
that and no more. 

No one who reads the Odyssey today will be- 
lieve in Homer’s gods, any more than an intelli- 
gent and self-conscious reader of the Christian 
mythology should believe in that—unfortunately 
there are many who still do believe implicitly in 
the latter! But, whether we believe or not, we 
all require occasionally to “let winged Fancy 
wander’ and immerse ourselves in innocent 
sensuous pleasure such as I, for one, get from 
reading Homer. | have to make a frank con- 
fession of inability to appreciate the //iad, which 
seems to me so different that it might well be 
by another author. But this again is a purely 
personal feeling, and makes no difference to my 
opinion that the Odyssey is quite unsurpassed. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


TH& number of letters addressed to the Editor is a 
good indication of the interest aroused by a journal 
nd in our case an interest which has been steadily 
maintained-—and it is pleasing to be able to say that 
during the last twelve months the Editor has had a 
arger mail than in any previous year. The reason for 
this is that the Guide has widened its appeal, and there- 
fore the subjects of articles and letters have stimulated 

much greater following than in the past. Unfortu- 
lately printing costs have necessitated a restriction in 
the number of pages in each issue, resulting in the 
omission Of many letters which otherwise would have 
been published. This is perhaps the time to remind 
‘ach correspondent that letters should be as brief as 
possible so that space may be found for a larger 
number of opmmions 


It will be seen from the Sustentation Fund 
cknowledgments up to November 20 that the estimated 
imount necded to meet the loss on publication of the 
Guide for 1951 leaves a further £347 12s. 9d. to be 
subscribed, and this, together with the substantial 
‘mount required to continue publication on the same 
basis during 1952, presents a serious position for the 
future of the journal unless readers can support it 
financially in far greater numbers. If everv reader 
sends at once a donation of Ss. we could make plans 
for a sull larger monthly issue for 1952 and be relieved 
of the month to month worry of how many pages 
we can afford to print 


It is grauitying to be able to announce that the R.P_A, 
membership for 1951 is approximately the same as that 
tor 1950. In a year when most organizations have 
found it difficult to avoid reduced memberships, partly 
because of financial stress and partly because of the 
distraction of the minds of the people through a period 
of international tension, the R.P.A. is fortunate to 
have come through with no depletion of its numbers 


* 


R.P.A. subscriptions for 1982 fall due on January 1 
ind it is hoped that members will be generous with 
their subscriptions and send them in as promptly as 
possible. A renewal form is enclosed with this issue 
Postage and stationery are now very expensive and, 
in the interests of cconomy, it 1s imperative that there 
should be no necesitiy for reminders of overdu 
subscriptions 


Australian members of the Rationalist Press Associa 
tion Ltd. are asked to note that the Association has 
appointed Rawson's Book Shop, 169 Exhibition 

_ SMreet, Melbourne, Victoria, as its Agents for the 
collection of R.PLA. subscripuons as from January 1, 
1952, Remittances. (adding twenty-five per cent to 
allow for the difference in the rate of exchange) should 
he sent to Messrs. Rawson's, who will acknowledge 
receipt to members and notify the 


We have received from the Young Rationalists’ Club 
of Nairobi their first publication, Education in a 
Changing Society, a production which promises well 
tor the future and straightway sets a good stamp on 
East African Rationalism. This booklet of 44 pages 
is composed of a series of extracts by leading authors 
such as Bertrand Russell, John Dewey. Prof. Sargan: 


Florence, ctc., and concluded by original articles by 
Mr. Eric Reid, former District Commissioner in Tan- 
ganyika, and by “S.H.T.," Indian secondary 
school student. Space is filled up with lively or 
provocative lines such as “I have never allowed ms 
school to interfere with my education “ of Mark Twain 
Congratulations to the Nairobi Young Rationalists! 


* * . 


As we go to press, there comes the sad and 
unexpected news of the sudden death on December 
ot Robert H. Rosetti, President of the National Secula: 
Society, which thus suffers a very great loss at a difh- 
cult ume. His uncompromising and self-sacrificing 
devouon to Freethought for over forty years; his fine 
loyalty to the Society and to its former president, M: 
Chapman Cohen; his cheerfulness, energy, and cool 
judgment; all these leave with those who knew him an 
indelible memory of a fine man. We tender ou> sym- 


pathy to Mr. R. V. Rosetti, who loses not only his 
tather but his best friend, and to the National Secula: 
Society on its irreplaceable loss. 


We regret also to announce the death, at the age 
of seventy-eight, of Mr. Arthur Hanson, of Bingley. 
Yorks, who had been a member of the R.P.A. and a 
keen supporter of the Rationalist cause for nearls 
thirty years. Cremation took place at Bradford 
Crematorium, where, according to a report in The 
Freethinker, a religious service was conducted by the 
local vicar. There is no doubt that this must have 
been contrary to the wishes of the deceased. 
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Some Curiosities of Freethought 


THE ‘literature of Freethought is not without its 
curiosites. Most readers today will regard them 
as the eccentricities of the past, to be shrugged 
off as amusing and nothing more. The collector 
will regard them as his rare marginalia, to be 
sought for with care and jealously guarded when 
acquired. The following jottings are not intended 
as anything more than a miniature anthology, 
linked by brief comments, in which any note of 
serious criticism will be entirely lacking. 

The Yahoo, and The Great Devil Cast Out are 
two of the most curious works in the whole of 
Freethinking literature. They belong to the early 
years of the nineteenth century, and were both 
issued anonymously, as separate books, by James 
Watson, the publisher. According to G. J. 
Holyoake, the author was a Mr. Watts, an engraver. 
of Lewes, Sussex. Both are satirical poems which 
combine outspoken anti-religion with a mordant, 
biting wit. From the notes which are appended 
to both works it is apparent that the author was 
a well-read man. The Yahoo, which borrows its 
ute of course from Swift, was sufficiently popular 
to be reprinted in America in 1830. It is a satire 
on man, and contains the following lines :— 
Such are the Christian Yahoos, who delight 
Yo blindfold reason with their inward light. 

Peter and Paul are conn‘d; but, still perplex'd, 
They rummage Luke, and Mark, and Matthew next: 
From text to text the pious buzzards flv... . 

Again, when describing conventional church- 
goers, for whom the author's especial hate was 
reserved : — 

A gospel-poring, canting tribe, who boast 

Of fellowship (God bless us) with a ghost! 

A sacramental pure craw-thumping horde, 

All saved by faith through “ Jesus Christ, their Lord.” 
Who lie and trick and cozen all the week, 

And on the Lord's day go the Lord to seek 

At church, and tell him in a whining tone 

That they have done things they should not have done, 
All of which he knew before; but that’s no matter— 
He’s pestered weekly with their pious patter. 

Not only are the churchgoers attacked; the doc- 
trines of Christianity come in for a good deal of 
savage comment also. 

The companion work, The Great Devil Cast 
Out, is much scarcer and copies are seldom found. 
It is an account of a battle that was fought in the 
celestial regions about 6,000 years ago. Its verse is 
as bitterly anti-religious as that of the first poem. 

Are these the new-made Yahoos? Zoons. 
They look like two poor flay’d baboons! 
Surely Jehovah didn’t take 

Much pains such things as these to make, 


reflects Satan on seeing Adam and Eve tor the 
first time. The satire is almost entirely directed 
against Milton’s Paradise Lost, and from the notes 
it is reasonable to assume that the author was 
very familiar with this poem. 
From about the same time in the nineteenth 
century comes a small book containing a poem 
called “Chit-Chat in Hades: or, The Devil at 
Small Talk with a Pope, a Cardinal, and a Saint.” 
The author hides his identity under a Greek 
pseudonym, saying only that he is “A Middle 
Templeman.” This volume was privately printed 
in 1828, and, as its title implies, is a thrust at the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Devil 
Being inclined to crack a joke 
Laid by his dignity, to poke 
His head among the motley set 
Together in his regions met. 

It goes on: — 
He wandered round the place incog.. 
To make his choice of a sly dog 
Or two or three with him to lunch 
And quaff a bowl or two of punch. 

His choice falls upon the three personages 
mentioned in the title, and the poem recounts their 
conversation, which finishes with their singing a 
song that will not lend itself to respectable quota- 
tion. Their talk contains all kinds of revelations 
upon the dreadful behaviour of the Devil's three 
guests, who confess to numerous failings. The 
praise of the soup during the meal is representative 
of the whole poem :-— 

One swore the soup was quite divine, 
Though savouring too much of brine. 
can but marvel.” said the Devil, 
* That you should at the savour cavil: 
For, by my diadem | swear, 
Each drop is an heretic tear, 
With torture and terrific guise. 
You wrung from unbelieving eyes 
Of stubborn Jew and Protestant 
And Nonconformist for their cant; 
And as from out their eyes they droop, 
| catch them up to make my soup; 
In fact, for rarities, Old Nick’s 
Indebted to the Catholics.” 
The notes at the end are clever and show the wide 
reading of the anonymous author. 

At the end of the century, W. P. Ball, an 
associate of G. W. Foote, published a number of 
nursery rhymes which were rewritten so as to be 
aggressive Freethought propaganda. They appeared 
in The Freethinker Holiday Number, which was 
published out of series in July, 1884, at the price 
of 3d. There are almost two columns of these 
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rhymes, which vary in quality, and the following 
are perhaps the best: 


Hey diddle, diddle, 

Religion’s a fiddle,” 

No Joshua stopped sun and moon 
And Jonah's whale laughed 

At the infants so daft 

And they all took it in with a spoon 


Sing a song of sixpence, 

They pocket all that’s nigh, 
Ihose forty thousand parsons 
With fingers in each pie. 
And when each pie is opened 
The rogues begin to sing. 
Their tithe-box is a dainyy dish 
And to that dish they cling 
Vil tell you a story 

Of hell-fire and glory; 

And now my story’s begun 
Vil tell you another, 

How God had a mother: 
And now my story’s done 


The Relevance 


{Hat orthodox theology is patently inadequate tor 
the intellectual needs of today is becoming 
mereasingly realized by thinking men and women. 
Yet the thought-patterns of theological super- 


naturalism still persist, despite its failure to keep 
up with the changing world-view and human 


situation that confront organized religion. There 
are several reasons why orthodox theology has 
become out-moded in recent decades. It is the 
contention of this article that certain traits inherent 
in the thought-system of theology itself are 
destined to cause its decline, just as the 
characteristics of Rationalism are equally con- 
ducive to ultimate victory and diffusion among 
ever-widening sections of mankind. 

The failure of orthodox religious super- 
naturalism to advance intellectually lies partly in 
its vehemently-defended assumption that the truth 
has been “revealed” once and for all, and that 
man’s salvation consists in remaining faithful to 
this body of truth, as interpreted by the historic 
Church, and in handing it on to the young. Related 
to this mental outlook is the ecclesiastically-spon- 
sored notion that it is wrong to doubt, to question 
the historic doctrines, or in any way to evolve in 
religious belief. Both Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism manifest the view that the truths of the 
Church must be accepted with uncritical awe, and 
that while reasoning may take place, up to a point, 
within the framework of orthodox doctrine, it 
must not be applied to the doctrines themselves 
The validity of Christian faith has to be assumed 
from the outset. This is an outlook that has per- 
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Not all the curiosities ot Freethought are in 
verse. The 1,180 closely-printed pages of A Few 
Hundred Bible Contradictions, A Hunt After th 
Devil, and Other Odd Matter, by John P.Y., M.D., 
published in three volumes in 1843, is an unusual 
book, none the less so because the author also 
wrote a standard work on railway construction. 
In The Story of a Pocket Bible, published by the 
Religious ‘Tract Society in about the eighteen- 
fifties, one chapter is devoted to a description ot 
the adventures of the pocket Bible while in the 
home of an Atheist, who is described as a monster 
of perfidy, this state being a direct consequence ot 
his Atheism. He, of course, meets a dreadful 
death, his child dies, and the mother pines away 
and dies too. It is perhaps the most harrowing 
tale of the awful etfects of Atheism that has ever 
been penned. With pious self-etiacement, the 
author’s name does not appear on the title-page 

VicToR E. N&UBURG. 


of Rationalism 


sisted since medieval scholasticism. There is also 
the tact that the scientific temper is recent in man’s 
intellectual history, while myth, dogma, and supe! - 
sution are as old as recorded history. Until quite 
recent times educational processes have tended to 
impart traditional beliets and have tailed to 
develop the critical faculty in man. The Church 
was for long the sole repository of truth and learn- 
ing, and even today it is hard for religious 
leaders to face all the implications of a changed 
social situation in which they no longer possess 
a monopoly of knowledge and truth. And, lastly, 
there is the psychological fact that in an emo- 
tionally-charged sphere such as religion it ts 
always dilthcult for man to think objectively and 
to jook with impartial detachment at a religious 
tradition which is part of the mental air he 
breathes. 

Nevertheless, as Rationalists are well aware. 
there is a continual need to ask the meanings o! 
religious doctrines and to inquire into their rele- 
vance for the contemporary human world, The 
traditional answers and interpretations of religious 
truth given by orthodoxy have become irrelevant. 
Thev fail to satisfy, since the modern mind has 
largely rejected the pre-scientific assumptions on 
which they are based. Science advances by asking 
new questions, yet theology appears incapable o} 
re-framing the issues of religion or of finding new 
answers. It represents a closed system of thought 
in which questions and problems can only be 
raised and answered in terms of its preconceived 
and unchanging principles. 
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Rationalism, on the contrary, is the creed of 
those who have broken away from the old 
patterns of religious thinking. They have come 
to look with detachment at dogma and to see it 
for what it is—the product of earlier ages when 
myth, ignorance, and magic were predominant in 
society. Change is the law of life, and it is there- 
fore encouraging to realize that the future lies 
inevitably with Rationalism, since its philosophy 
and method are by their very nature able to keep 
abreast of intellectual change and can, indeed, 
help to bring it about. 

What are the characteristics of Rationalism that 
ensure its perpetual relevance? In the first place, 
Rationalism is essentially open-minded, it follows 
reason wheresoever it leads, and it is thus never 
in danger of being outmoded, as much religious 
dogma has become, because it is the method 
whereby new truth is continually being gained and 
incorporated into the contemporary body of 
knowledge. 

Rationalism is like the method of science in that 
it is an attitude of the mind that seeks new truth. 
that is not afraid to revise or reject traditional 
principles and theories if these are found to be 
false or inadequate. It is broad enough to utilize 
new approaches to truth, to accept and welcome 
all that modern science can give, and by logical 
criticism to evaluate it intelligently. It is a temper 
of mind that is as modern as tomorrow, since it 
makes possible the discoveries and intellectual 
gains of the future. 

Another progressive trait of Rationalism is that, 
unlike theology, it is not afraid of self-criticism. 
The continuous application of critical intelligence 
to its basic principles, methods, and assumptions 
has been one important means whereby science 
has advanced, and Rationalism shares _ this 
characteristic of science. In physics it was this 
self-criticism that gave rise to the relativity theory 
and the overthrow of the long-held Newtonian 
cosmology. Ii social science—e.g., sociology and 
anthropology—the criticism of concepts, theories, 
and methods has led to ever-increasing knowledge 
of man and his social world. In psychology this 
experimental attitude represents what is perhaps 
the highest function of the mind’s activity— 
namely, to become aware of its own structural 
principles and to see the psycho-genesis of its 
products in morals. religion, and elsewhere. 

In contrast with theology and its preconceived 
assumptions of its own validity, Rationalism and 
science are self-critical. They do not regard 
knowledge as “absolute.” Scientific statements 
are always tentative, subject to modification and 
revision in the light of new evidence. Complete 
theoretical certainty is foreign to Rationalism and 


science alike. These approaches to truth deal in 
that knowledge which is most probable, not that 
which is most dogmatic. Rationalism reveals a 
healthy scepticism, compared with ecclesiasticism 
and its blind faith in pronouncements handed 
down on_ high. Rationalism the 
decisive advantage of being able to correct its own 
mistakes and it can then respond flexibly to new 
evidence and changing needs and times. It does 
not claim to have the whole truth as the more 
dogmatic and obscurantist expressions of “faith” 
presume. It realizes that self-determination in the 
world of the mind is no more justifiably absolute 
than in the world of politics. As the great 
L. T. Hobhouse declared in The Theory of 
Knowledge, Rationalism regards present intel- 
lectual achievements as merely a stage, and its 
certainty is that of being on the right road rather 
than at the end of the journey. 

Thus the experimental and scientific outlook of 
Rationalism should ensure its eventual victory over 
myth, dogma, and traditionalism. For it is in 
the nature of reason to extend its gradual control 
over these lower forces. By the same token, 
theological obscurantism and reaction are in time 
destined to die out by their inherent inability to 
change and revise their world-views in the face of 
the onslaughts of rational intelligence and the 
diffusion of the scientific habit of mind. Indeed, 
any system of theology that is unwilling or unable 
to modify its conceptions, to question its basic 
premises, and to engage in self-criticism, is bound 
to degenerate into a mere intellectual museum- 
piece. It will have only historical interest, and as 
the processes of scientific education and ethical 
enlightenment play their role in society it will lose 
more and more of its hold upon the popular mind. 
There is growing evidence that this situation is 
now approaching. 

Error may tend to endure after it has been 
shown to be error, but the evolution of humanity 
leads to a survival of the fittest in ideas, and 
Rationalists may be encouraged by the realization 
that the ultimate movement of reason and truth is 
on their side. JOHN FE, Owen. 


To express desires, longings, ecstasies, prophecies, and 
passions in form and colour; to put love, hope, heroism, 
and triumph in marble; to paint dreams and memories 
with words; to portray the purity of dawn, the intensity 
and glory of noon, the tenderness of twilight, the 
splendour and mystery of night, with sounds; to give 
the invisible to sight and touch, and to enrich the 
common things of earth with gems and jewels of the 
mind—this is Art. R. G. INGERSOLL. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


~ DOCTOR WEATHER AND REVEREND 
HEAD” 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND Heatinc. By Leslie 
D. Weatherhead Hodder & Stoughton 544 pp 

Dr. Weatherhead has a considerable reputation as a 

sriter of popular books on psychology and religion 

tle is also well known as the Minister of the City 
lemple, where, in addition to his pastoral duties, he 
uns a psychological clinic with the aid of a number 
medical psychologists. His latest book ts 
lescribed as his magnum opus, and part of it has 
been accepted by London University as a doctorate 
thesis It is a book which ts of importance to 

Rauonalists, and it can be considered as the most 

suthoritative work at present available on the practical 

rclauonship between medicine and religion. 

Ihe book is unusual in that it is written by a 
lergyman who has had a scientific training. Let 
be said at once that Dr. Weatherhead, the psychologist, 
has done an excellent job in describing the present 
position of religious healing, There is gathered together 
here a most comprehensive account of “ irrational ’ 
methods of healing -- Christian Science, Lourdes, 
Christ's healing miracles (viewed from a psychologist’s 
standpoint), Coué, Mesmer, hypnotism, Spiritualistic 
healing, and many others: and with them one of the 
best short accounts | have read of the pioneers ol 
psychotherapy —Freud, Jung, and Adler. Psychosomatic 


Medicine has a long chapter to itself, and there 


is a brief account of methods of healing in the pre- 
Christian era—-a subject dealt with more fully by Dr 
W. HL. R. Rivers in his Medicine, Magic, and Religion 
Here tor those who want tt are the names and addresses 
wt the religious organizations which go in for religious 
healing either by themselves or in co-operation with 
the medical profession; the Church Council of Healing, 
the Guild of Health, the Divine Healing Mission, ete 
Here we can read the tull text of the British Medical 
\ssociation’s pronouncement that “* there exists a field 
tor legitimate and valuable co-operation between clergy 
ind doctors 

It is extremely useful to have all of this infor- 
mation under one cover, enabling us to see at one 
sweep the extent of religious concern with healing 
n modern times. There is, however, a danger that 
he reader may be lulled by this information into 
rceepung the rest of the book. Dr. Weatherhead the 
psychologist 18 not a simple character; he has an 
ego Who has taken holy orders.  Intermingled 
with the historical and scientific narrative there is an 
incessant commentary trom the Reverend twin brother 
this Reverend sub-section is not) concerned with 
he holds a strong brief for demon possession; 
he admires the psychologists, but only when they 
egree with him. When they dont, he attacks them 
And, of course, he is a protagonist for his own brand 
of religious healing: The turning point in the illness 
{is} sometimes determined by concentrating the mind 
on the patient with a kind of spiritual intention- 
prayerful concentration are to regard Jesus 
as a. supernatural person, revealing by his amazing 
healing power, forces and energies which belong to 
iwother plane of activity normally above our reach but 
penetrated to some extent by His followers "; * Christ 
functioned on a higher plane and used methods in a 
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different category altogether A miracle 1s 
a break through from the spiritual plane of being": 
* The most powerful curative factor in the world is 
spiritual and many of the diseases called organic are 
spiritual an inharmonious relationship between 
the soul and God. 


Now what is the scientist to make of these “ visita- 
uions from another plane? Let us grant that sur- 
prising things may happen under conditions of praye: 
and religious excitement. In spite of the fact that Dr. 
Weatherhead nowhere presents the type of pathological 
evidence wnich doctors would insist on as proof ol 
his cures, | am myself of the opinion that surprising 
cures can, On occasion, take place. Has science got an 
explanation for these miracles 

The answer, I think, is quite definitely ‘ Yes.” 
Readers may be acquainted with the recent advance 10 
medicine which is associated with the name of Prot. 
Hans Selye and which has resulted in the production 
of the substance “ Corusone.”” This drug is some- 
thing quite different in its effects from anything we have 
seen betore. Its action on the body its truly dramatic 
| have seen a sixty-year-old doctor, crippled and chair- 
ridden for many years with arthritis, up and about in 
a few hours after injection, skipping with a skipping- 
rope; and this effect is certain and reliable, though not 
necessarily lasting. Now hormones directly related to 
this substance are released in the human body by 
emouonal stimuli via the hypothalamus and the 
pituilary gland. The number of diseases in which 
defective Or excessive corucoid production appears to 
play a role is very large—hypertension, nephritis, 
rheumatic diseases, diabetes, peptic ulcer, Buerger’s 
disease, and many others particularly of the type com- 
monly ascribed to the “ stress and strain of civiliza- 
uion.”” Responsible medical opinion both in this country 
and the United States would at present subscribe to the 
dramatic ettects ot this hormone. Here, then, is the 
sort of mechanism by which “ faith’ or emotional! 
sumulation could quite reasonably be said to work, and 
as Dr. Weatherhead says, ** The faith required for heal- 
ing Is not, and never has been, theological in its 
character; it has.rather been an expectant trust in a 
person.” There would appear to be no need to invoke 
supernatural agencies in order to account for miracu- 
lous cures. And if “ prayerful concentration,” as D1 
Weatherhead suggests, really does have an effect on the 
* concentratee ” somewhat on the lines of Dr. Rhine’s 
extra-sensory preception and psychokinesis (and this 
remains for me unproven), there ts sull no need to 
postulate the presiding presence of the Deity. 

Dr. Weatherhead is on sater ground when he talks 
about the minor ailments in which religious healing may 
be of help-—the wide range of psychosomatic dis- 
orders which are accentuated by emotional imbalance. 
“ The love of Christ will sweep out all unhealthy 
emouons like fear, jealousy, pride, resentment, anger, 
worry, and other emotions that set up illness,” he says. 
Certainly anything which produces emotional serenity 
may’ help psychosomatic disorders, but Dr. 
Weatherhead appears to think that the only peaple 
who are emotionally healtay are those whose “ rela- 
tionship with God means that the love of Christ is a 
permanent factor in their deep minds.” = This is a 
simple tautology, arising from his premisses, and 
requires no further discussion. 

Dr. Weatherhead’s book is nevertheless important for 
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Rationalists. Everyone individually will wish to select 
his own particular Aunt Sally to knock down, and 
it is helpful to have the Aunt Sallies set up clearly 
against a well-detined background. Certainly we must 
think hard before we knock down anything which 1s 
helping in the care of the sick. In dealing with death 
and disease both the patient and his attendants may 
need something more inspiring than Logical Positivism. 
It the Rationalist wishes to eliminate God from the 
sick-bed, the onus is on him to fill the gap with some 
integrating idea which will arouse in the patient “ ex- 
pectant trust and emotional serenity,’ and which will 
keep the doctor and nurses sympathetic when much of 
their work is sheer drudgery. 
Dr. WiLrreD Barlow. 


RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY 


HisrorY OF RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY. By N. O. Lossky 
International Universities Press, Inc., New York. 
(British Agents: Baily Bros. and Swinfen Ltd.) 
416 pp., including 6 pp. Index. 80s. 

Prof. N. O. Lossky’s writings have long been available 

in translauon. Born in 1870, he was exiled from 

Russia after the Bolshevik Revolution, and is now 

teaching philosophy at the Russian Orthodox Seminary, 

New York. It is evident where his sympathies lie, 

but he is fair-minded enough to express the hope that 

another survey of Russian philosophy will appear from 

a different point of view so that the student can form 

an objective judgment. Meanwhile he has completed 

in almost encyclopedic work, the first history ot 

Russian philosophy to appear in the English language. 
In his view philosophical inquiry has ceased in 

Russia. Academic posts are reserved for those who 

conform to the orthodox doctrines of Dialectical 

Materialism. Rebels against the official line in philo- 

sophy are denounced as saboteurs. He does not discuss 

the latitude that is permitted nowadays to the Orthodox 

Church. But few will dispute that the Soviet Union 

gives scant encouragement to philosophizing as tradi- 

uonally understood. The tone was set by Lenin: “A 

hundred thousand readers of Haeckel meant a hundred 

thousand expectorations into the face of Mach’s and 

Avenarius’s philosophy.’ Debate on such terms 1s 

not merely unprofitable, but boring. 

Yet what seems to be happening is neither altogether 
new nor solely attributable to Marxism. A hundred 
years ago the then Minister of Education declared 
that “it has not been proved that philosophy can be 
useful, but it may be harmful.” He accordingly 
abolished all chairs of philosophy but permitted logic 
and empirical psychology to be taught in umiversities 
by theologians only. The prohibition lasted for a 
decade. 

There was virtually no philosophy in Russia before 
the nineteenth century, When it started, the authori- 
ties viewed it with suspicion, as well they might. 
Then, as now, freedom of thought was feared as a 
threat to the established order, and those who would 
not conform were harried by the secret police, exiled 
to Siberia, and in some cases sentenced to death. 
Despite the risks, many thinkers of integrity and inde- 
pendence concerned themselves with improving the 
wretched condition of the masses and denouncing the 
despotism of the Tsars. Some engaged in frankly 
subversive activities; hence the legend of anarchists 
and nihilists as conspirators of diabolical wickedness. 
The truth is that under the Russian autocracy no 
machinery existed for peaceful change. 

The philosophers who wanted a new society drew 
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their inspirauon on the whole trom the West. They 
had affinities with the Enlightenment and atheistic 
Materialism. Opposed to the Westernizers were the 
Slavophils who tried to work out a Christian world- 
conception based on the teaching of the Eastern 
Fathers. Some of them combined mysticism with a 
fervent faith that it was the destiny of Russia to 
dominate the world, after Britain and Germany had 
had their day. The religious programme matured in 
the writings of Soloviev, Florensky, Bulgakov, the two 
Prince Troubetskoys, Berdyaev, and the author of this 
book. 

Although Prot. Lossky frequently refers to 
Dostoevsky, it is a defect of the book that he does 
not formally deal with a writer whose influence on the 
West is probably greater than that of any of the 
Russians he examines except Lenin, He includes so 
many visionaries and thinkers of slight importance that 
it is no excuse to plead that Dostoevsky was not 
strictly a philosopher. His account of Soloviev’s 
astonishing attempt to be a member of both the 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic Church simultaneously 
illustrates a fact that we are apt to forget—namely, 
that there is in the East a type of Christianity markedly 
ditferent from either Catholicism or Protestantism. 
Eastern Christianity is fascinated by the third Person 
of the Trinity, somewhat neglected in the devotional 
literature of the West. And even such purely theo- 
logical concepts as consubstantially are taken over by 
the philosophers. The special characteristic of those 
Russian philosophies not derivative trom Western 
Europe is the stress laid on intuition in both ethics 
and epistemology. Personalism makes a_ stronger 
appeal than Absolute Idealism—possibly as a reaction 
from the monolithic State. Berdyaev has popularized 
this point of view outside Russia, and he holds that the 
egalitarianism of democracy and Socialism must lead 
to a destruction of the personality, 

Prot. Lossky has raised a fitting memorial to a 
brief adventure in the history of ideas which he hopes 
will some day be re-started. His book fills a gap, bu: 
it leaves one reader, at least, with a sense of disappoint- 
ment. The Russian philosophers he describes do not 
seem to have said anything of importance that has 
not been better said elsewhere; and they talked an 
unusual amount of well-meaning nonsense. 

Hecror Hawrton. 


A NEW MANUAL OF GUIDANCE 


A GuIDE FOR THE MisGuUIDED. 
Philosophical Library, New 


By Ezra Brudno. 
York.  xix+96 pp., 

including Index. $2.00. 
The title of this book sounds rather arrogant. The 
guide is himself sometimes misguided. Mr. Ezra 
Brudno tells us he was brought up “in a_ rigid 
orthodox Faith, whose dogma and ritual was imposed 
on me before I had the capacity to reason.” et 
precocious youngster,” he teased his mother with 
questions on religion she thought “ silly.” Mr. 
Brudno started learning the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment at the age of six. At the age of fourteen he 
wrote Hebrew poetry and contributed articles to a 
Hebrew journal. His knowledge of Greek was always 
poor in comparison with his knowledge of Hebrew. 
So he had to read the New Testament only in the 
vernacular. Later, forcign travel helped to broaden 
his mind. 

Mr. Brudno, arguing to convert simple Fundamen- 
talists, has an easy time poking fun at Bible myths. 
Abraham, Moses, David, and other Old Testament 
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worthies sufier at his hands. He cites parallels to 
the logia of Jesus from the Hebrew Pirke Aboth (* The 
Sayings of the Fathers"). The historicity of Jesus is 
cursorily questioned, and certainly very little, if any, 
of the Gospel narratives are regarded as credible. 
His cocksure statement that not “a single passage, 
verse, or word in the Old Testament ” is “* dubious and 
requires commentaries or interpretations ” is astonish- 
ing Hebraists of distinction tell us that much of 
the Old Testament is obscure, that the text is often 
corrupt or defective, and that a repointing of the 
vowels frequently gives better sense than is yielded by 
the usual translation. Our author's extensive reading 
should have prevented him confusing the Immaculate 
Conception with the Virgin Birth. 
A. D. Hower 


THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE 

History oF Science: A SYMPOSIUM OF BROAD- 

CAST TALKS, Cohen and West. 184 pp., including 

Bibliography. Illustrated; &s. 6d. 
Ihe interest in the history of science has grown to 
such an extent since the war that the universities ol 
Cambridge and London have appointed lecturers to 
deal specifically with this subject: at Oxford the study 
is more philosophical. This book shows that the main 
entre of enthusiasm for it remains at Cambridge, 
where the teaching of social history has evolved against 
t background of scientific research and development. 
It would be diflicult to assess the value of any one 
particular scientific achievement; did Harvey's discovery 
ot the circulation of the blood contribute more human 
enlightenment than Darwin's theories of evolution and 
natural selection, for example? Only the future can 
decide such issues; all that we can recommend ts the 
wider historical approach in which invention and dis- 
overy would be presented with the greatest accuracy 
possible and given the importance which religious pre- 
judice has most often denied them in the past 

The experts in this symposium, which includes Profs 
Butterticld, Postan, Broad, Bragg, Oliphant, Dingle, and 
Willey--a  valaxy of academic brilliance—designed 
heir talks for Vith form school broadcasts; they proved 
so successtul there that it was decided to repeat them 
on the Third Programme. The whole series describes 
1 chain of techmeal advances made under conditions 
vhich needed tremendous courage and persistence. It 
nables us to recognize the debt which we owe to New- 
ron and Boyle and Galileo and Bacon. The link with 
the medieval world view is illustrated by the first 
talk, on “ Dante’s View of the Universe,” by Prof. 
Butterticld, and the link with 1951 by Prof. Oliphant's 
brillant résume of the position of Science in a politi- 
cally divided world. He poses the problem which 
worries SO many practising research workers——Is Science 
‘o be an assistant to Peace or an accomplice to War? 

The subjects considered are really samples of the 
ditterent: problems which present themselves to the 
historian of science. What part does the genius of one 
particular scienust play or what part internal develop- 
ments within the science itself? To what extent is 
scientific development governed by social and economic 
needs? Few of the contributors venture solutions 
f can only mention one or two. suggestions. Sit 
Lawrence Bragg favours the view of science which 
tinds fun in discovering new ways of thinking about 
old facts rather than discovering new ones. J. A. 
Ratclitfe looks for the emergence of a new Gilbert 
or a second Faraday to pash forward our knowledge 
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ot electricity, as the apparatus available today has 
reached such mechanical perfection, Prof. Butterfield 
wants light thrown on the historical process by re- 
creating the atmosphere in which Newton and the 
Royal Society at its birth worked. Prof. Broad sug- 
gests that we ought to study Bacon's philosophical 
writings to understand his great contribution to experi- 
mental method. We will read with profit all the views 
and broaden our pet theories in the process. 

This book shows that the growth of scientific know - 
ledge removes the ignorance and suspicion which pre- 
vented men from escaping the clutches of their priestly 
masters. It remains a tragedy that our schools cling 
to textbooks which reflect the views of the pre-scientific 
era. Perhaps the more progressive educational authori- 
ties will introduce this symposium to their higher forms 
to remedy this deficiency. Eric LinFirip 


LAW DOWN THE AGES 


THe Evoturion oF Law anp Orper. By A. S 

Diamond, M.A., LL.D. Watts. 340 pp., including 

8 pp. Index. 

The average man is apt to regard law as a tiresomely 
hampering system, and order, which he not unnaturally 
connects primarily with the police, as an imposition, 
nine-tenths of which, at any rate, is not really required 
in the interests of the community and much of which 
has been established in the interesis of a governing 
class. There is just sufficient truth in such views to 
make them dangerously plausible. The truth is thar 
law and order, which are of course complementary 
to each other and which form part of one institution, 
ire a natural growth in any society, expanding and 
becoming more elaborate with the increasing complexity 
which marks the evolution of all civilized communities. 
In the process of such growth many organs come 
into existence which are useful for a time, but which 
then cease to fulfil any real purpose. They then, like 
the vermiform appendix in the human body, tend to 
atrophy and may become a festering nuisance and 
even a danger to the safety of the organism. In such 
circumstances the pathology of the institution tends to 
ittract more attention than its physiology. 

To trace the history of the evolution of law and 
order through the different stages of advancing society 
is to make an examination of social evolution itself 
that is, if one takes a sufficiently generous view of one’s 
task. To extend one’s examination of the process 
into a number of societies at every stage of develop- 
ment from primitive savagery to sophisticated modern 
civilization is to write a comparative social history. 
This is what Dr. Diamond has done in his fascinating 
survey, 

The earliest surviving law is, of course, of a fairl, 
advanced character, since it presupposes not only 
literacy but a sufficient technical advance to ensure tha! 
the laws are given a form amounting almost to per- 
manency. There are, however—fortunately from this 
point of view—in the world today, though they are 
tending to disappear, peoples living in all the stages 
which precede our earliest known codes. It is from a 
careful survey of these primitive societies that Dr. 
Diamond is able to build up the lower storeys of his 
editice. When he reaches the period of the earliest 
codes (Babylon circ, 2000 B.c.) he finds that they throw 
light upon a civilization which is at much the same 
stage as several civilizations concerning which we have 
extensive written material, such as England in the early 
Middle Ages, and of others which are still flourishing 
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today, such as many of the societies in West Africa 
and even, in a number of its aspects, a society as 
civilized as the Chinese. 

These Babylonian codes, though earliest in point of 
chronology, are comparatively late trom the point 
of view of the civilizations they served. We have 
more primitive ones which came into existence much 
later, such as the earliest laws of Kent and Wessex in 
England, and these indicate a stage of advance 
which is that which has been reached by many of 
the more primitive tribes in South Africa such as the 
Zulus. By thus equating the conditions exemplified 
in the earliest historic legal records with existing 
socieues, Dr. Diamond makes an overwhelming argu- 
ment tor his case that we are entitled to look to the 
most backward peoples in order to discover the earliest 
beginnings of law and order. 

Among these, indeed, we do not find anything which 
can properly be described as law at all, The -units 
involved are so small and the economy by which they 
live so simple—nothing more than tood gathering 
that custom is a suthiciently regulative force to main- 
tain the simple order needed for the continued 
existence of society. Even in the earlier agricultural 


societies the economy is still too primitive to require 
a genuine system of law, though the customs are grow- 
Ing in complexity and methods of enforcing them are 
beginning to develop which bring us to the threshold 
of law, Thereatter, with the growth of cattle keeping 
and the mixed agriculture resulting therefrom, we get 
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THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY. By Emil Brunner. 
S.C.M. Press. 115 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Emil Brunner is Professor of Theology at the University 
of Zurich and one of the most influential of con- 
temporary Protestant theologians, This book consists 
of five lectures delivered in March, 1948, at the 
invitation of Trinity College, Glasgow. They express 
the new direction given to Christian apologetics by the 
rediscovery of Kierkegaard. As the title suggests, the 
new line is not to soften the hard sayings but to glory 
in what seems “ to the Greeks foolishness.” The reason 
why Rationalists resist the truth of Christianity, on this 
view, is that, like all unregenerate men, their souls are 
*“enemy-occupied.”” Human nature is not merely cor- 
rupt but literally possessed by the Devil, who fights 
very hard to keep his own. The holy war which began 
on ** the D-day of Christ ’’ will continue until ** V-day,”’ 
when Christ returns in triumph to judge us all, Dis- 
belief and secularism are responsible for the catas- 
trophes and cataclysms of the times. Thus the New 
Theology is a way of making the Old Fundamentalism 
palatable at a more sophisticated level by applying the 
closure to debate. The Roman Catholic Church is 
wise in having none of it. Stark irrationalism is a 
Trojan horse which may admit a scepticism so radical 
that faith itself is lost. Sartre, for example, as well as 
Barth and Brunner, derives from Kierkegaard. If we 
are patient we shall yet see the pendulum swing back 
again to more liberal ways of thinking, 


Marton Fox: Quaker. A Selection of Her Letters. 
Edited by Hubert Fox, Allen and Unwin. 188 pp. 
10s. 6d. 

Marion Charlotte Fox was born in 1861 and died in 

1949. She spent her life in the service of the Society 

of Friends. ‘ Be not dismayed ” is the note that runs 

through these letters, dealing for the most part with 
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larger societies with a hierarchical structure which can 
only be maintained by means of an_ increasingly 
elaborate set of rules and a new procedure of judges 
and courts for giving effect to them. This is law 
proper. 

And so the process goes on. The main clue is that 
economic advance calls tor a developing legal system; 
broadly speaking, a similar economic situation calls 
torth similar legal rules. According to Dr. Diamond 
the imterconnecuion of religion is much more prob- 
lemaucal, and less close, except at one period, than 
that of the later codes. His views on this point are, 
however, by no means generally accepted. 

The law of a people is the measure of its civilization, 
and ‘to measure the law against the progress of civi- 
lization is to hght on historical truths that might 
otherwise be dithcult to reach.” They are, indeed, 
truths of great importance which are not brought out 
in the conventional history-book. Few historians have 
the wide range of scholarship possessed by Dr. 
Diamond, who brings to his task the experience ot 
the pracusing lawyer, the ability of a distinguished 
legal historian, and a close knowledge of the field work 
ot modern anthropologists. When added to all this 
we find that he has the gift to make his long and 
complicated story intelligible and inieresung to the 
ordinary reader, we must thank him gratefully for 
giving us a history which throws a flood of light upon 
the workings of our complicated and not always 
intelligible civilizauon. CHORLEY. 
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work for the rehabilitation of Germany after the first 
World-War. There is something impressive (and 
characteristically tnglish) in the spectacle of a middie- 
aged spinster stubbornly and courageously carrying on 
where even the stouest heart might feel dismay. The 
Friends in Nazi Germany lived in the shadow of the 
concentration camp, even if they were lucky enough to 
keep outside. Marion Fox visited them and encouraged 
them to hold fast to a faith which those of us who do 
not share must nevertheless respect for the qualities of 
sincerity and integrity it inspired. Such Quakers as 
Marion Fox are doers, not hearers only; but in a 
modern totalitarian State they are not allowed to do 
much. Christian pacifism may resolve personal 
dilemmas, but it is too feeble a force to halt the grim 
march of history, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM GREEK Poetry, By R, C. 

Trevelyan. Allen & Unwin, 80 pp. Ss. 
Lovers of the classics will much enjoy the beautiful 
translations, by Mr. Trevelyan, of a selection of ancient 
Greek poems. These include the so-called Homeric 
hymns to Demeter, Apollo, Aphrodite, Dionysius, and 
Pan, some of Pindar’s poetry, fragments of lost tragedies 
by 4éschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and fragments 
of lost comedies by Menander. 


THe Epucation OF Man. A Collection of Aphorisms 
from the Writings of Heinrich Pestalozzi. The 
Philosophical Library Inc., New York, U.S.A. 
93 pp., and xii pp. Introduction by William H. 
Kilpatrick. $2.75. 

In the history of education Pestalozzi ranks among 

the few whose influence has been international and 

lasting. A collection of the sayings of this master 
pedagogue was well worth making and is likely to be 
valued by all his disciples. The flowers of wisdom 
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in this anthology have been selected with discernment 
and their arrangement is effective and useful. Though 
Pestalozzi said “ Life shapes us, and the life that 
Shapes us is not a matter of words but of action 
have done with words,” we must be grateful for the 
words which speak to us of his ideals. The excellent 
Introducuon outlines Pestalozzi’s principles and indi- 
cates the extent of his influence, An attracuve book 
for students of education and tor others. 


Gita: Mepitarions (Vol. 1). By T. L. Vaswani. 
Gita Publishing House, Poona, India. 10s. 6d. 


Ihe author, born in 1879, became Principal in turn 
ot the Dyal Sing College, Lahore; of Victoria College, 
Cooch Behar; and of Mahendra College, Patiala; and 
then, thirty years ago, renounced a career in order to 
announce the Eternal. These Meditations are a serics 
of ecstauc, uncritical dicta inspired by the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the Bible of Krishna, the triend of the poor and 
disinherited, who one day will inherit the earth. Ritual 
avails lithe: the most ellicacious worship hes in work. 
Ihe characteristic of the Rajahrishis, the Wise Kings, 
was that they laboured for others and were not talka- 
tive. Renunciauon, seli-anniilation, sympathy with 
the poor, the sinners, and the tllers of the soil: these 
are the messages. But why build them up round 
Krishna, or Christ, or any other deity? 


THE TRIAL Or Jesus Curisr, By Aristarchus Vassilakos. 
The Orthodox Christian Educational Society, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 62 pp. $0.50. 


This is hardly an historical study, as one would expect 
from the ude, but a naive and wordy exposition of the 
teaching of the Orthodox Church on the Fall and the 
Redemption. Historical argument plays very litle 
part of it. 


BerRNaRD SHAW: A Curonicie. By R. F. Rattray, 
Leagrave Press (London Distributors: Denis Dobson 
Lid.), 347 pp., including 8 pp. Index, 5 pp. 
Photographs. 18s. 


Though it adds litth or nothing to what may be 
gleaned from the many other recent books on the 
subject, Dr. Rattray’s compilation constitates: a useful 
chronological account, for those who want one, of 
Bernard Shaw's many-sided activities. His _ plays, 
prefaces, pamphlets, and opinions generally, as well as 
other people's estimates of him, are intelligently 
described and discussed; and a very attractive feature 
of the book is a series of excellent photographs (by 
Theérése Bonney) showing the great man in his home. 


ROAD TO HaApPPINEss. 
Watts. 
17s. 6d 


This is the fruit of the long and varied life of a man 
who has endeavoured to think his own way to a 
solution of the world’s problems, The author, for fifty 
years a schoolmaster in Spain and Brazil, has much to 
say that is brave and unpopular on how to attain 
happiness. The race must be improved in quality, 
physically, mentally, especially in qualities of character 
Morality must harmonize with Nature, which for the 
author has a divine origin. What conflicts with Nature 
is immoral and too often brings its own punishment 
The modern world requires a Freedom Party to rid it 
of most controls and compulsions, particularly of the 
irrationally Puritanical. Much is here a Rationalist 
may not agree with, but will respect as sincere. 


By C. Wicksteed Armstrong. 
245 pp., including Index and Glossary. 
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READINGS ON THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. Compiled 
by Claude C. H. Williamson, Allen & Unwin. 
xv +783 pp. 45s. 

Hamlet is a perennial theme, and it has often been 

said that the person who read everything about the 

play would have no time to read the play itself. The 
length of this book, which is admittedly tar from 
compicte, confirms this view, For anything more than 
the most superlicial reading of Ham/et an acquaintance 
with some of the critics is desirable, and Mr. William- 
son’s book provides just this, It is, besides, a useful 
reference book and a notable contribuuon to the 
already overlong list of ‘* books about the play.” In 
fact, it is a substitute for many of them, though its 
high price, even for these days, will prevent many 
people from buying it; but Public Libraries should be 

persuaded to obtain copies. In subsequent editions a 

few minor misprints should be corrected, 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE, 

Independent Press. 

1 piate. 7s. 6d. 
loday, Philip Doddridge is remembered chiefly as a 
hymn writer. Since his death on October 26, 1751, his 
repuiation has rested largely upon this achievement, 
and to a much lesser extent upon his connection with 
the Dissenung Academy. The volume under review 
contains essays by six authors upon aspects of 
Doddridge’s life and work, Most illuminating is the 
editor’s sketch of his career, which is a remarkably 
well-turned litthe essay. Mr. Erik Routley’s apprecia- 
tion of the hymns is both sensitive and informed, and 
one is left with the impression that Philip Doddridge 
Was a minor poet of some merit, The remaining 
essays, each by a distinguished contributor, combine 
to make this little book a fitting tribute to the memory 
of Philip Doddridge, 


Edited by Geoffrey F. Nuttall. 
167 pp., including 3 pp. Index; 


THe Great Micration. By J. Fitzgerald Lee. 
Skeffington, 212 pp., including 8 pp. Bibliography 
and 24 pp. Index; | map. 8s. 6d. 

The second edition of this well-known work was 
revised and enlarged by the author before his death. 
Further research tended to confirm his view that the 
Jewish people originated in Peru, and that “ forty 
years in the wilderness *’ was a phrase used to indicate 
the length of time taken by (the journey from Peru to 
Palestine, up through North America, across the 
narrow sea when it was frozen, thus from Asia to 
Palestine, The author quotes much evidence and a 
folding map illustrates his text vividly, This book 
cannot be dismissed lightly; it is absorbing and com- 
pelling. Never is the writer’s deep and wide know- 
ledge allowed to overburden the text, which is 
everywhere a pleasure to read. 


THE PLAIN VIEW. 

Ethical Union). Is. 
Four articles, commentary, and a number of book 
reviews make up this issue of The Plain View, which 
sull costs only a shilling. Mr. Blackham’s contribu- 
tion, which is the third and last of a series entitled 
“ The Humanist Alternative,” suggests a way in which 
the liberal position can be reconstructed. Mr. M. N. 
Roy, a distinguished Indian, writes on ‘ New 
Humanism,” and Dr. Joseph L. Blau of Columbia 
University on ‘Church and State in the United 
States.” Miss Virginia Flemming, on * The Teaching 
of a Minority Religion in Our Schools,” is regrettably 
too brief but most pertinent. The book reviews are 
ot a uniformly high standard. 


Winter, 1951. Watts (for the 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POPE’S EDICT 

THE Pope’s recent edict concerning contraception, 
sterilization, and abortion, etc., has shocked the vast 
majority of citizens in most of the countries of the 
world, and has given rise to articles and letters taking 
up a great del of space in the newspapers. Roman 
Catholics, of course, must submit to his pronounce- 
ments, whether they regard them as reasonable or not. 
The majority of non-Roman Catholics regard his views 
as anti-social and immoral. Much apprehension has 
been expressed lest non-Roman Catholics, who may be 
so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of Roman 
Catholic doctors, should find themselves forced to 
submit to treatrent dictated by the Pope. in spite of 
the fact that such treatment is not in accordonce with 
their own conscience. As these views may well involve 
life or death, this apprehension is not surprising or 
unreasonable, 

But surely the solution of the problem is simple. 
Let those people who are willing to submit to the 
Pope’s edict put themselves in the hands of Roman 
Catholic doctors, who will carry out the Pope’s orders, 
Persons who are not willing to submit themselves to 
the Pone’s orders should at once make sure that they 
do not put themselves in the hands of a Roman 
Catholic doctor. If they are registered under the 
National Health Insurance scheme with a Roman 
Catholic doctor, let them transfer at once to a non- 
Roman Catholic. If they consult a doctor privately, 
let them make sure, before doing so, that he is not 
a Roman Catholic. If they are admitted to hospital, 


let them insist that they shall not be put in the charge 
of a Roman Catholic doctor. ; 
If this suegestion is carried out, the Roman Catholic 


doctors will soon feel the breeze. Those of them who 
persist in trying to subject unwilling patients to the 
Pope’s orders wi'l find their practices dwindling. A 
large number of Roman Catholic doctors will sing a 
different tune when they find that obedience to the 
Pope brings about a serious diminution in the number 
of their patients. It is as exsy as that. 

But this is not enough. Persons who obiect to the 
arrovant attempt of the Pope to control the lives and 
deaths, not only of the members of his own Church 
but of other neople as well, should take care to vote 
only for non-Roman Catholics in all elections. whether 
parliamentary or municipal. and to do their best to 
see that only non-Roman Catholics are placed in any 
position of authority which would enable them to 
impose the Pope’s code of behaviour on the public 
at larve. 

Nobody would blame Roman Catholics for choosing 
Roman Catholic doctors or Roman Catholic officials 
of any kind. They do so already. Let the non-Roman 
Catholics show their preference with the same 
unanimity. NorMaAn HaAIRe. 

London, W.1. 


“MATTERS OF FACT” 


I DISAGRFE entirely with Mr, Elliott Rhodes’s con- 
clusion (November issue) that physical appearance 
provides no substantial information regarding psycho- 
logical chorecteristics. A scientific phrenologist could 
give Mr. Rhodes quite a lot of information about the 
mental copacity of any non-pathological individual, 
and this holds good for all races. Mr. Rhodes speaks 
airily of “intelligence.” Yes; but intelligence for 


what? Every mental faculty, or pattern, has its own 
intelligence quotient and memory. Consequently tests 
for general intelligence can give only the sketchiest 
idea of mental make-up, and this idea may, in many 
cases—as teachers are now realizing—be quite mis- 
leading, 

As to high foreheads showing superior intelligence, 
an aggressive criminal and a discriminating philan- 
thropist might each show great intelligence in his 
special line, but the former would do his worst with 
a low forehead, the latter could not function without 
a high one. You see, “ it all depends.” Size of head 
alone, I grant, is no guide to psychological charac- 
teristics, but, other things being equal, it certainly is 
a most valuable guide to mental force. The “ other 
things *’ are temperament, quality of brain, and bodily 
functioning. It is, however, the development of various 
areas of the brain which indicates intelligences for one 
purpose or another, and the interplay or pull of these 
various intelligences which determines an individual’s 
actions and reactions. E. L. Prerce. 

Hayling Island. 


WHAT IS RATIONALISM ? 


We ought to agree on a definition of fundamental 
Retionalism: then those who subscribe to the main 
principle need not quarrel about private sidelines. We 
must distinguish between scientific and social Rational- 
ism, between rational knowledge and rational behaviour, 
It is the latter that presents real difficulties. Rational 
knowledge is restricted to workable material facts, to 
things that can be manipulated by hand, eye, and ear 
(construction and observition). We do not delve into 
the inner consciousness, taking the mystery of the mind 
for granted, considering that we see human bodies but 
not souls. Man’s words and actions must stand for his 
thoughts. Thus we humbly acknowledge the limit»tions 
of true knowledge, which is a system of statements that 
hang together uniformly and fundamentally, This simple 
attitude is compatible with every variety of cult or 
religion, always provided that one keeps them strictly 
apart, each for its own purpose. They must not inter- 
mingle and thus vitiate each other. 

But what does Ra‘ionalism mean in social intercourse? 
How does it affect manners? The difficulties and 
complications are obvious, especially as so many 
people identify creed or verbal confession with 
behaviour. For the dyed-in-the-wool church-Christian 
an avowal of Rationalism or Scientific Materialism is 
tantamount to disgusting behaviour. We are something 
that has iust crawled from under the dung-hean. 

We dislike the Church as a powerful org9nization 
that interferes with the rational (useful) construction of 
the State. It ought to be a private club supported by 
the voluntary contributions of its members. TI fail to 
see why the purpose of a public ceremony should be 
obscured by the incantations of droning hierophants. 
Personally I believe that sentiment, culture. religion, 
are not fit subjects of organization; for to organize 
means to rationalize. 

Undoubtedly most people desire some sort of soul- 
communion. This makes the splitting-up into hundreds 
of sects most desirable. Freemasonry, with its God and 
Rible, strikes me as a poor substitute for the Church. 
The English brand, more than any other, revels in fancy 
dress, childish ceremonial, and snobbery, reserving the 


higher grades for lords and the blood royal. Whatever 
the Church or Freemasonry produces in the way of 
charity really falls under the duties of the State. The 
costs of collection, represented by buildings, priests, 
and ceremonial, exceed the net result. 

I think that social Rationalism means belief in a 
rational State as the organizer and regulator of com- 
munal hfe (roof, bed, food, medical help. traffic 
facilities) without the interference of ‘“‘vested interests,” 
be they commercial or spiritual, Let us act as uniformly 
as possible and believe what we cherish. But for the 
time being social Rationalism can only hone to educate 
the public mind, so that people will ultimately become 
more rational or commonsensical; that is to say, able 
to distinguish between essential social discipline 
(Statedom) and spiritual or cultural freedom, 

Germany W. R. RICKMERS 


WHAT WE NEED—A SUGGESTION 


May I, as a Rationalist and former teacher in pro- 
gressive schools and institutes, submit a suggestion to 
those resnonsible for Rationalist publications? 

For effective propaganda we seem to need a volume 
of classical pieces on Secularism, Agnosticism, and 
Atheism. The present generation, it is to be feared, 
doesn’t know the great thinkers of our past —Spencer, 
Huxley, Tyndall. Leslie Stephen, Matthew Arnold, 
Clifford, Lecky No doubt good work has been done 
by Rationalists and Secularists since the period in 
question, but surely the essavs, critiques, and com- 
ments of our great predecessors are worth reviving 
and perpetuating Who would not keenly entoy 
Huxley's own exposition of his religious views, his 
article on the Gadarene Swine, his letters in The Times 
on “Corvbantic Christianity’? Who would not 
relish Spencer's withering review of Balfour's 
sophistical Foundations of Belief? 

Unless I am greatly mistaken a collection of such 
notable essavs as | have in mind would command a 
steady and gratifving market in all English-speaking 
countries Indeed, such a volume would probably 
be translated into French, German, and _ Italian 
Libraries everywhere would want it. and C. A. Watts 
& Co. Ltd. would be the ideal publishers and editors 
of such a collection. Advance subscriptions might be 
solicited and the suggestion thus tested. T would gladly 
send in my own subscription—two or three pounds, 
say. The volume I propose might develop gradually 
into a comprehensive cyclopedia of Agnosticism and 
Atheism, of Secularism and Humanism 

La Jolla, California. Victor S. YaRRos 


A LESSON FOR RATIONALISTS 


THere recently died, H. T. Hamson, a stalwart figure 
in London journalistic circles and for forty years 
Fditor of the Middlesex Advertiser. 1 had been a 
close friend of his for thirty-six vears, and in his last 
letter to me—lI did not need the information-——he 
referred to himself as Bradlaughite and = an 
Agnostic I so informed his daughter, who was 
arranging the funeral, but she insisted upon a 
religious ceremony which I declined to attend. The 
satirical account given to me by a journalist who was 
present fully confirmed my decision. 

1 was included in the list of mourners in the 
Middlesex Advertiser Pressed by me, the present 
Fditor published a correction but declined to give 
the reason for my absence. “It would be a grave 
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misrepresentation,”’ he wrote, “ suddenly to label him 
a Bradlaughite and Agnostic now that he is dead.” 
So a man can be misrepresented if he is called names 
that he had given himself! 1 informed the Editor 
that his mind was dated. He belonged to 1851 not 
1951. 

The lesson for Rationalists is that if they do not 
want their corpses made a medium for religious propa- 
ganda they must leave written instructions. Probable 
wishes, however strongly urged by friends, will not 
avail, If the orthodox can contrive to do it, the heresy 
will be buried with the heretic. Wo. KENT. 

London, S.W.4. 


THE MARRIAGE LAW 


IT is too much to hope that the Royal Commission on 
marriage will take the opportunity of attempting 
recommendations amounting to a complete overhaul 
and re-drafting of the marriage law so long overdue, 
or that Parliament would imp'ement any such _ pro- 
gramme, It is, however, gratifying to find that the 
Church is not directly represented. 

I have long advocated a simplification of the marriage 
laws aimed at strengthening the best marriages as much 
as of liquidating those of no further use to their sub‘ects 
or the community, briefly on the basis of the following 
provisions :— 

1. Marrieges where there are no children under 
sixteen years of age to be subject to annulment on a 
simple mutual petition, without recourse to the 
Courts, 


2. Mutual petitions of couples with younger living 


children subject to decisions from special matrimonial 
courts sitting in private. 

3. Unilateral petitions allowable only where one 
party can prove insufferable conduct against the 
other, adultery being, if necessary, taken into con- 
sideration with other factors, but not alone consti- 
tuting grounds. 


With these provisions the Divorce Courts would 
suffer a cleansing from the present riot of dirt and 
perjury and be left only with issues capable of fair 
assessment by sympathetic judges. A hoard of sneaks 
and blackmailers would have to give up business. The 
best marriages, among them a vast number already 
headed for disaster, would be saved: the worst ended 
for the common good. J. SrurGE WHITING. 

Reading, Berks. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE R.P.A. 


Reaprrs of ‘* The Literary Guide’ who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist: Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wil's Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codici! a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subiccts: 


“IT GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Coart, 
Fleet Street, London, £E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty.’ if so desired). to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such legacy.” 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary 
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RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend Rationalists, especially those who have served the 
Rationalist Movement) 


UNDER the direction of F. C. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasurer), Miss M. WATTS. Miss C. KERR, Mrs. G. M. 
DIXON. Mr. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER, and Mr. A. C. 
CLEARE (Secretary) 

Donations. or i ions for ¢. should be addressed 
to the Secretary at Nos. § and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street. 
London, E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each Donor. and a 
copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 23.; Trade, 3s.; per tne of approximately mine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 

Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to ‘‘ The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
PERSONAL 
J. P. GRANT, Psychologist, etc., Burley, New Forest, Hants (age 
34), wishes to meet others in area Salisbury — Bournemouth — 

Southampton. 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH (Director of R.P.A.), § Waterloo Place, 
Esplanade, Weymouth, wishes to mect other members in district. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE. Subscription rate for 12 issues: 
inland, 7s. 6d. post paid; abroad, 7s. post paid to any part of 
the world. —C. A. Watts and Co. Ltd., § and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1 Sunday Meetings. 11 a.m Questions after 
Lectures. Admission Free. Jan 6—S. K. Ratcliffe: ** Hopes and 
Fears for 1952." Jan. 13—Dr. H. Rosenau: “* Artistic Movements 
and Revivals of the Past"’ Jan. 20—Prof. T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc.: 
* Recent Views of Human Motives.”” Jan. 27—Joseph McCabe: 
** Science and Theology Today.” 

CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in 
the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. Admission Free. 
Jan. 1—S. K. Ratcliffe: Literary Horizon." 
J. Hutton Hynd: “The American Way of Life.” 
E. Royston Pike: Gibbon—the Man behind the History.” 
Jan. 22—Dr. D. Stark Murray: “The Science of Health.” 
Jan. 29—Mr. and Mrs. F. Norman: “ The Race Problem in 
the West Indies.”” 


Jan 8— 
Jan 15— 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Sqeare, London, W.C.1 


SCIENCE AND NUTRITION 
by A. L. Bacharach 


“*One of the wisest, most honest—and, let me add, gayest 
—littie books on the 


6s. net (4d.) 


STOIC, CHRISTIAN AND HUMANIST 
by Gilbert Murray, O.M. 


Showing Prof. Murray's attitude toward many religious 
and philosophical problems. 
6s. net (4d.) 


* Special Remainder 


POEMS FROM BEYOND 
by Reddie Mallett 
Originally 7s. 6d. net, now Is. (7d.) 
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Published at 12s. 6d., now offered at 6s. 3d. (9d.) 
THE WORLD'S WONDER STORIES 
Illustrated A. Gowans Whyte 


Published at 7s. 6d., now offered at 2s. 6d. (4d.) 
THE CHURCH LOOKS AT HERSELF 

M. Davidson, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 
Published at 6s., now offered at 2s. (3d.) 
COBBETT’S LEGACY TO PARSONS 


Published at 2ls., now offered at 3s. 6d. (9d.) 
A.P.S.A. (A Public Schooling for All) C. T. Smith 


Published at 7s. 6d., now offered at 3s. 9d. (5d.) 
MUSIC AND REASON C. T. Smith 


Published at 5s., now offered at Is. (3d.) 
ANGELS AND MINISTERS OF GRACE 
A series of celestial diversions A. Gowans Whyte 


Published at 2s. 6d., now offered at Is. (3d.) 
Signed edition published at 5s., now offered 
at 2s. (3d.) 
PERSONAL PIE 


(Inland postage shown in brackets) 


Protonius 


C. A.WATTS & CO. LTD. 


Pamphlets 


The Clergy Under Fire 
by M. J. Gauvin 


A stirring lecture on Evolution and damning indictment of certain 
American clergy who tried to suppress its delivery. 


2d. (I4d.) 


The Twilight of the Church 
by A. Gowans Whyte 
Why am I an Agnostic? 
by R. G. Ingersoll 
Why |! am Not a Christian 
by Bertrand Russell 
Why I Left the Church 
by Joseph McCabe 6d. net (2d.) 
What do Young People Want? 
by Marjorie Bowen 


6d. net (I}d.) 
2d. (14d.) 


Is. net (I 4d.) 
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ROUND THE YEAR WITH THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS by Royston Pike. Illustrated 
4 plates in colour, 10s. 6d. net (9d.) 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by Sir Arthur Keith 


6 plates, 25s. net (9d.) 
thinker.’’—-NATURE 


THE STORY OF 
PREHISTORIC 
CIVILIZATIONS 


by Dorothy Davison 


Over 80 illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
net (6d.). An ideal introduc- 
tion to specialist works on 
the subject. 


THE FOUR PILLARS 
OF WISDOM 


by Sir Sheldon Dudley 


8s. 6d. net (7d.). * His 
insistence on the importance 
of the study of symbols and 
meaning . . . will be 
welcomed.” 

—FURTHER EDUCATION 


THE ANATOMY OF 
MAN AND OTHER 
ANIMALS 


by Dr. D. Stark Murray 
and Grace M. Jeffree 


Illustrated, 12 plates in colour 
18s. net (7d.) 


THRIFT BOOKS—Is. NET 


(Set of Twelve 13s. 3d. 
post paid) 

EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE 

(Diagrams) Prof. T. Neville George 


2. THEATREGOING 


Harold Downs 
. WHAT’S ALL THIS ABOUT 
GENETICS ? (Diagrams) 
Rona Hurst 
. THE LADDER OF LIFE 
(Diagrams) A, Gowans Whyte 
. GETTING TO KNOW 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
T. G. Williams 
. FINDING OUT ABOUT 
ATOMIC ENERGY (Diagrams) 
Dr. J. L. Michiels 
- ASHORT HISTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES (1919-1950) 
Esmond Wright 
. A SIGNPOST TO 
MATHEMATICS (Diagrams) 
A. H. Read 
. SECRETS OF AN AUTHOR 
Peter Fontaine 
. THE GLANDS INSIDE US 
(Diagrams) John Ebling 
- YOU SHALL HAVE MUSIC 
Sidney Harrison 
. BROWSING AMONG 
WORDS OF SCIENCE 
T. H. Savory 


“The fruit of a long life of scientific work and meditation by a distinguished 


SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT THE 
TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


Edited by Prof. A. E. 
Heath 


42s. net (8d.). A collection 
of essays by leading authori- 
ties in diverse fields of science. 
“Interesting and valuable 
for the general reader, 
because the revolutionary 
progress in all branches of 
science, from physics and 
astronomy to psychology, is 
here discussed by specialists 
in a short readable 
form.’’—HIBBERT JOURNAL 


READINGS FROM 
WORLD RELIGIONS 


by S. G. Champion and 
Dorothy Short 


18s. net (7d.). An attempt 
to give insight into the creeds 
and precepts which the 
present-day great religions of 
the world offer for man’s 
guidance and welfare. 


NATURE’S OWN ZOO by C. M. Beadnell, C.B., K.H.P., F.Z.S. Illustrated 


7s. 6d. net (4d.). 


THE WISDOM OF LIFE. An Anthology. 


True stories of Nature. 


source of joy and learning.” —NATURE 


Selections by W. Somerset Maugham, 


Sir Arthur Keith, Eden Phillpotts, Julian Huxley, and others. 4s. net (3d) 


THE THINKER’S HANDBOOK : 
Cloth, 6s. net (5d.). 
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Paper cover, 2s. 6d. net (3d.) 
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